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CHAPTER X. 
THE TRIAL. 


Tue parliament of Toulouse, second of the 
kingdom, in the legal hierarchy, had a renown 
for severity which was justified by too many 
bloody examples. The men who composed it, 
wielded the sword of justice with inflexible rigor, 
but they obeyed only the suggestions of their 
conscience, and never pronounced a sentence of 
death without having first knelt before the altar. 
They took communion in the chapel of the pal- 
ace before convoking parliament. The vener- 
able De Bertier, clothed in his red mantle, which 
was confined at the shoulder with three gold 
brooches, and wearing the morticr, a kind of cap, 
trimme! with a double row of lace, led the pro- 
cession. He was followed by the nine presidents 
in scarlet mantles edged with ermine, by two 
clerical counsellors in purple robes and these in 
their turn, were fullowed by thirty lay counsel- 
lors in red dresses. They seated themselves 
upon seats covered with velvet, embroidered 
with silver fleur-de-lis, while the attorney gen- 
eral dressed like the lay counsellors took his 
seat. The premier declared the trial open, and 
submitted Augustus anew to the same examina- 
tion he bad undergone the preceding day, and 
to which he returned the same answers—never 
varying. The interrogation finished, the presi- 
dent told him the time had come when he could 
justify himself. Augustus having remained 
silent, which produced an unfavorable impression 
upon the minds of the old counsellors, Monsieur 
De Bertier ordered, according to the statute of 
1670, the witnesses to be brought forward. 

The first introduced was Frederic. The beauty 
of his figure and face, his grave manner and self- 
possession, favorably predisposed the judges. 

The recorder read his testimony, which was 
exactly as related by Augustus, from the assas- 
sination to the descent into the grotto, and Mon- 
sieur De Bertier immediately asked the accused 
if he had any objection to make to the witness. 
Augustus responded negatively. Then the at- 
torney general, to whom Count Chateauneuf had 
passed a card, rose, and speaking according to 
custom, with one knee resting on his seat, re- 
fused to admit in the proceeding the testimony 
of Frederic. The president demanded the cause 
of the refusal. 

“It is because,” said Monsieur Le Mazuyer, 
with the utmost scorn and disdain, “ that young 
man belongs to the cursed race of cagots,* and 
his word goes for nought.” 

“What have you to answer?” demanded the 
old president, speaking in the Bernese patois of 
his compatriot. 

“That the blessed Lord above us,” replied 
Frederic, in his deep, rich voice, “died to re- 
deem all men. When he looks down from his 
high throne in the blue skies, he does not say, 
looking at his Father, that one is a Christian, 
and this The poor herdsman will 
find, as well as the noble, a place at the foot of 
His tribunal, and he will there give the testi- 


one a cagot. 





mony which he has no right to bring before the | 


high tribunal of men.” 


The president made a sign, and Frederic was 


| ing and with eyes lowered, that he had witnesses 


led out, bowing respectfully to Augustus as he | 


passed him. 

The was Count 
Chateauncut’s wily secretary, who came creeping 
rather than walking, with his eyes half-closed, 


next witness introduced 


and his head bent humbly upon his breast, across 
whieh his hands, holding his rosary, were piously 
folded. Robert Germain was led to a place op- 
posite the prisoner's bench. There, while his 
testiinony was being read, which with cunning 


threw eve Augustts, without 





suspicion upon 
directly aceusing him, he told his beads and maur- 
“Ave and “ Pater. 
This actof devotion, which would have proved 


mured alow 


misplaced cisewhere, agreed well with the ideas 
of the parliament, who pushed their religion to 


fanaticisio. There was a moment’s silence, shen 


the words of the president sounded through the 
room 
“Accused, do vou hear the witness ?” 


“Yes!” evied Augustus, with a vehemence he 
® The cozo’s are an unfortunate race of men, resem- 
retins Chey arm fownd in the south of 

» P In former ages, they 
curset as heretics, ab- 
. their feet bored with 
shell upon 
name 
sa proof of the detestation in 
They wer subject to every species 
cast oul of the mice of men as unworthy of 


the 












could scarcely control; “ yes, I know him, the 
miserable—” 

A murmur of indignation, arising from the 
bench, drowned his voice, and the president, lit- 
tle less influenced than his colleagues, bade him 
beware how he insulted the witness. 

“But,” said Augustus, whose rage would 
burst forth, “the hypocrite who comes here to de- 
ceive you and perjure himself with his te-timony, 
is a scoundrel! Twice in twenty-four hours, I 
swear it upon my honor and before Christ, has 
he sought to assassinate me !” 

Violent murmurs here arose; but Augustus 
overpowering, recounted with such warmth and 
energy the scene in the grotto, that when he had 
fini hed, there was a moment or two of dead 
silence. The good old president profited by 
this, to ask the secretary what he could say to 
this. 

“Nothing,” stammered Germain, sighing, and 
making a double sign of the cross. 

“You acknowledge then, the truth of these 
accusations ?”” _ 

“Alas! far from it, but as we are all mortal 
in this great world, so are we all liable to err.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that the accused 
has told a falsehood ?” 

“Me! Saints of heaven!” responded Ger- 
main, warmly. “God preserve me from that! 
Monsieur Auzustus speaks in good faith, I am 
willing to take my oath on it, but he is deceived, 
monsieur, or has been deceived.” 

“Ask him about his accomplices?” said Au- 
gustus, in scorn. 

“Who are they, then?” asked the attorney 
general, in a shrill voice. 

“A Jew whom we have been unable to find, 
and a galley slave, wholly devoted to the accus- 
ed,” responded the recorder, from his desk. 

The 


seizing this moment, declared, always stammer- 


murmurs re-commenced, and Germain 


more worthy to attest the truth of his words. 
“Tam one!” cried Count Chateuaneuf, from 
his seat. 


cence of Robert Germain, my confidential secre- | 


tary, I say, I believe him—he is a saint!” 

“ Behold the others, messicurs !” added proudly 
the attorney general. 

Then there entered, dragged rather than led 
by his wife, the Baron Rochefort, pale and trem- 
bling. Angustus, resting his head on his hands, 
lost in deep thought, did not notice their entrance. 
But when raising his head atthe call of the pres- 
ident, he found himself face to face with his 
father and his wicked wife, his indignation burst 
all bonds, and springing from his seat, he cried : 

“My father,” the tone was deep and grave— 
“why do you come here ?” 

“At this question 
that I 
Augustus, bitterly. ‘‘ Ido my duty as a son, do 
not forget Do not raise vour hand 
against your own child, my father; for my brain 
is on fire, and if you do, I tear the sacrifice will 
be undone !” 

“Do heed his speak, speak, 
monsieur!”’ cried the attorney general. 


the baron visibly trembled. 
“You see keep my word,” 


continued 


vours! 


not menaces ; 


Standing before him, with hie arms folded 
upon his breast, Augustus looked at his father ; 


the baron glanced at him with a fearful, sideway 





“To any one who doubts the inno- 


THE DREAD NEWS. 


= - 
look, and uttered a kind of groan. Nudged on 
one side by his wife, trembling under the menaces 
which flashed from the half-closed eyes of the 
false Germain, he was about to complete his 
work, but terror overpowered him. At the mo- 
ment when he began to stammer the first words 
of his lesson which would establish an alibi with 
Germain, he fell fainting at the feet of his judges. 

This operated favorably with the parliament, 
who regarded it as the effect of the menaces of 
his son, and wishing no other proof, they with- 
drew in confusion to settle upon th: verdict. 
What that was, will be shown by the following 
scene. 

While this trial was going on, a far different 
scene was being enacted at the beautiful country 
seat of the Chevalier Montignac. To raise Mad- 
eline’s drooping spirits, and divert the fretful 
impatience of Madame St. Aubin, he gave a 
beautiful ball. The whole garden was illumi- 
nated, and bands of music stationed in various 
spots, while gaily decorated boats floated on the 
lake. Madeline was easily diverted from her 
sadness, fur she had blind faith in the words of 
Monsieur De Bertier, and she was fully persuad- 
ed that she would meet Augustus soon. 

Seated in a little grove which was not illu- 
| minated, Madeline was dreaming of the time 
when she should meet Augustus, when she heard 
steps slowly approaching. She saw only a dark 
figure, but without the slightest hesitation, she 
sprang forward, and seized the comer by the 
hand. 

“Ah, Augustus! I knew I should see you 
again this very evening !”” 

The first movement of the young man was to 
fly, then he folded the beautiful girl in his arms 
and covered her face with tears and kisses. 

After a few moments of this emotion, Made- 
line drew her lover away, saying: 

“ Come where it is light, I must see your dear 
tace—see how you look.” 

I prefer you should not 





“No, no. stay here. 


see me.’ 
ed at shadows. I shan’t faint if I do see you 
looking pale and worn. Come, I must sce you,” 
and with gentle force she led the way to where 


stood a tree blazing with light. Turning when 





4 | 
“Nonsense! Iam not a child, to be frighten- 


she reached this spot, Madeline looked at her | 


lover with cager eves, and saw him clad in the 
yellow jacket and red cap of the galley slaves. 
Another woman would have fainted or ran away 


at this sight; though turning pale as death, this 


brave girl flung her arms round Augustas’s neck, | 


and cried out: 
9 I have been deceived vr 
“Yes,” said Augustus, sadly, despairingly, 
“Tam condemned to the galleys!” 
You 


nothing wrong, I could swear it before God 


“But you are not guilty! have done 


“ You are right, Madeline. Crime and I have 
never opened the same gate 
struck by the hand of human justice, I bear a 
proud, high head before thee, my conscience and 
my God.” 





Speak! I 
wish to at least have the satisfaction of know- 


For whom are you sacrificed * 
ing that.” 

“Promise me that no one else shall know it 
) from you?” 


Although, cruelly | 





“Yes, yes; but the guilty one!” 

“Tt is my father, Madeline !” 

“Nora knew it. She said he belonged to the 
fa'se coiners, and to save himself had accused 
you, he who from early childhood has been your 
almost evil genius. Ah, Augustus! my husband, 
my life, my pride, I must embrace you for this 
be utiful, glorious act!” 

“Now that you know the truth, dearest, I 
breathe more freely, and can suffer my punish- 
ment without flinching. But, Madeline, the 
bond between us is broken. I will not have 
you affianced to a galley slave. You are free 
from this moment.” : 

“Do you love me less, Augustus?” asked the 
young girl, tearfully. 

“Love you less? 
more.” 

“ Then I will not be freed. 
and forever, so hear me Heaven! 
not suffer long. 


No, but a thousand times 


I am yours now 
But you will 
If 


I will obtain your pardon. 


justice demands it, I will give up the name of the 


guilty.” ” 

“You will not do so, Madeline. You will 
not give up the honor and life even of my father!” 

“Your honor and your life are dearer to me 
than his. 
Spain, and then I will write to Monsieur de 
Bertier.” 

“The president of Toulouse, fortunately, will 
not believe 
before the parliament; and who could give in 


I will warn lim so that he can fly to 


you. A single witness is nothing 





eight days the confession I come to give you ?” 

“T!and I! Sainted Barbara!” replied two 
thrilling voices, and the Chevalier Montignac 
and the commander appeared immediately. 

“My young friend,” said Chevalier Montig- 
nac, in a frank voice, ‘I would give all T possess 
Blessed 
be the Providence which has chosen me to bear 


in life to have done your glorious act. 
witness to such devotion and self-sacrifice.” 

Augustus begged him to be silent, but the 
chevalier was deaf. 


PER ANNUM. 
NTS SINGLE. 


for her, and in ten minutes I will send to you 
Monsieur Rochefort, in the uniform of an officer 
in his majesty’s marines.” 

At these words, the commander Langeron dis- 
| appeared in a winding path with 
Without speaking, Madeline, leaning apon Mon- 
| tignac’s arm, reached the little vessel. 


| 
| 
| 


Augustus, 


“ He is here!” she exclaimed, “ 1 have been 
} talking with him, and in a few minates he will 
| join us. Ah! here he comes with Monsieur 
| Langeron, upon whose head may all earthly 
| blessings rest.”’ 
| A happy party floated across the waters and 
| finally stopped ata wharf at Marseilles. The 
moon silvered the peaceful city and gently 
moving waves, 
| “What a beautiful city Marseilles is!" ex- 
claimed Augustus, enthusiastically. 
“True queen of the Mediterranean,’ 
| Muniignac, with pride; “the great mart of the 


replied 


| Levant and true commercial capital of France 
j Under these roofs, so silent now, sleep a hundred 
| thousand men, who rise at break of day to their 
| work. If no misfortune falls upon the city to 
| stop her prosperity, Marseilles will equal ancient 
| Tyre and rich Carthage !” 
“ What disaster can be feared 4” 

| The most cruel of all,” said Montignac, in a 

whisper; “but not before these ladies—to-mor- 
| Tow we will speak of it.” 


CHAPTER XL 


THE CITY HALL OF MARSEILLES. 


Ear vy the next morning, Chevalier Montig- 
nac entered Augustus’s room. He found him 
ee Sear ctakios Be, 3.” 
Saluting warmly, he exclaimed : 

“ Monsieur Rochefort, I thought I would ask 
you to take a little walk with me, before the 
ladies rose.” 

“Tam at your orders, monsienr.” 

“Well! take your hat, and let us descend 
noiselessly.”” 

The air of mystery with which this was said, 
and the marked abstraction of Montignac, struck 
Augustus, but he made no comment till they had 
quitted the Rive-Neuve and reached a whart, 
where they stopped suddenly. 

“Monsieur Montignac, let us speak frankly. 
Had you no other aim but to take a walk ?” 

Chevalier Montignac looked cautiously round, 
then spoke slowly : 

Monsieur Rochefort, I think I heard you say 
the evening that I spent with you at the White 
House, that you had taken care of plague patients 
in the East?” 

“Yes, monsicur, a large number in Smyrna 
Why do you bring it to 


“Ww 





and Constantinople. 








P | 
“Am I not right, monsieur commander 7” he 


asked, warmly. 
“A hundred times! 
dear Montignac! And now I understand why 


the excellent president Bertier recommended 
this young man to me in such a pressing manner 
Monsieur Rochefort,” he continued, nobly, “ the 
premier, fecling assured of your innocence, in 


spite of the verdict against you, prayed me to 


A thonsand times, my 


| ands ve seel had died the 12th of June, 


attach you to my own service, and spare you 





from mingling with the miserable wretches scat 
Now that the 


in soften still more the 


ed upon the benches of the galleys 
truth is known to me, I 
To-morrow, I will write to 
7 


rigor of the law 
onor of being 


While 


I authorize you to lay 


his majesty, to wham I have the 
known, to pray for your pardon 

aside this 
first 


vou will give me your word of honor not t 


for an answer 


infamous dress on two condit , that 


leave Marseilles till pardon is obtained ; second 


ly, that if circamstances renler it: necessary, I 


can cont upon your assistance ?” 


“ Monsieur Lar 


geron,” said Augustas, deep! 


moved, “my fife helonye to vou and my king.’ 
* Good My friend, from this moment you 

are free upon parole.” Then addressing Montiy 

nac, he said: * Youcan lead Mademoiselle S 


Aubin to my yacht where her mother is waiting 


waiting | 


{ 


mind?” 

“Alas! my young, noble friend, there are fears, 
and with good foundation, 1 think, that Mar- 
seilles is struck with this same dread scourge. 
The plague which has already twenty times 
filled these walls with death, is in the Levant.” 


“T know that it has ravaged for two months 
Tripoli and Seyda, but why do you think it is 
here ?” 

“Listen to what the physicians and Monsicur 
The 25th of last May 
a vessel commanded by Captain Chaaad, came 


Langeron have told me. 


direct from Seyda, bearing the papers of health, 
from the isle of If 
sturdy men, but having prodaced certificates 


On the voyage they hort six 


from the physicians of Livourica, attesting that 
the sailors did not die of anything more than the 
fever caused by exposnre and bad food, they 
passed quarantine, and came to sell their mer- 
chandize. The 27th of May, another sailor was 
dying, and he was carried to Guerard one of the 
first physicians and surgeons, who pronounced 
him free from any contagious fever. Three other 
suspected ships were taken to quarantine the 
4th, and althoagh the guard placed upen Chat 
the bath 
the physicians, too confident, too proud, after 
fumigating the ship, ete., passed her on Sonece 
that day, the porters employed in discharging 
The 


physicians still persist in denying the contayion 


the cargo have died one after another 
The attendants content themselves with having 
the corpses buried ander qui. k lime, and sending 
the to Jarra to re-commenes 


vessels hack their 


varantine. Bat this morning, two men enga 
ed in the warchouse fell suk, and thie t 


The physicians 


me 
(Cioerard called a consultation 
are beew now with the subject.” 

“ The consultation will soon he finished,” said 
a voice behind the two men, aad turning, they 


saw an old man, who pointed to the bay, wh 


foated a baat containing three men 


Hiark. All 


These were the three 


clothed in 


eyes were fixed upon this berar 


physicians, and lending 
hey went direct to the city hall, where Montig 
Augustus full 
fwhih were soon besieged by @ fearful, anx 


ous crowd. 


ac and ywed them, and the doors 
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Tnthe council hall sat a grave group of men. 
Lhe-firet physician asked the elder : 

“ You. have visited the sick men?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Margrave.” 

“ Well, master ?”’ 

“They have the plague !’”” 

These fearful words caused a shudder through 
the room, and a deep silence. 

“What is to be done?” asked one man,. a 
magistrate, in a low, faltering voice. 

“Our duty!” replied the master physician, in 
a firm tone. “A magistrate is a father of the 
city. Like the father of a family, he must give 
his life for his children; the greater the danger, 
the more noble our task !’” 

These energetic words, and the calm, proud 
face of the speaker, strengthened the hearts of 
his colleagues. 

“ Monsieur, we will die with you!” 
the old Murgrave. 

“And me also,” said’ Montignac and: Augus- 
tus, stepping forward. 

“Have you brought the physician of whom 
Monsieur Langeron spoke to us!” asked Mar- 
grave. 

“Behold him!” replied the chevalier, point- 
ing to Augustus. All eyes were turned with 
curiosity on him, as he stood calmly and modest- 
ly before them. Some shrugged their shoulders 
as they noticed his youth, but his evident self- 
possession and firmness produced a favorable 
impression. Margrave spoke a few minutes in 
an undertone with his colleagues, then address- 
ed Augustus ; 

“ Monsieur, we have been told that you are 
very skilful in treating with the plague. Our 
physicians have had no experience in it, and 
you will be doing our city a vast service if you 
will advise with us on the subject. For as much 
as six weeks we have been very anxious on the 
subject, unable to declare with certainty as to the 
disease.” 


exclaimed 


who forbade me or any one else from leaving | 
the city.” 

“A decree of the parliament of Provence,” 
said Augustus, passing the paper he had received 
from Frederic to Montignac, and trembling with 
rage. The edict was thus worded : 

“ The parliament forbids all the inhabitants of 
Marseilles from having any intercourse with the 
people of Aix, or the other cities, and forbids 
them taking a refuge in any of the cities, upon 
pain of being informed against and severely pun- 
ished. 

“It forbids all the carriages and muleteers 
from going to Marseilles, and any from the cursed 
city from leaving it. 

“ Ordered, that the gates of the city be closed, 
with the exception of that of Saint Jean and 
Bellegarde, and the suburbs of the city shall be 
closed by a barricade and consular guard. The 
consuls of Aix must establish a bourgeoise guard, 
to prevent the citizens of Marseilles from enter- 
ing, and shall only open their gates to permit the 
passage of wagous with fuel or food. No one 
shall be received in this city or any other of the 
cities, towns, or places of the province without a 
certificate from the consul of his country, attest- 
ing to his perfect health. The Jews shall be 
driven from the city upon pain of death. This 
edict must be read, published, and posted in all 
parts of the city, and sent to the physicians who 
practise in Marseilles.” 

“J sympathize with you,” said Augustus, 
when Montignac had finished reading in a wrath- 
ful voice this decree. “* Parliament treats this 
beautiful, unfortunate city like a barbarous state, 
and by this edict, this cowardly abandon, obliges 
us to count only on ourselves. Courage and 
devotion will not fail me, and I am proud to be 
able to assist in this noble task. But to keep 
my heart firm, and face death calmly, I must 
feel that those I love are in safety. Can we not 
find in the country, as fur as possible, a retreat 





“Show me a sick person or a corpse, and I 
will decide. Once having been familiar with the 
plague, it is impossible to be mistah with re- 
gard to it,” said Augustus, calmly. 

Just at this moment the Messieurs Peysonel, 
futher and son, entered—they had just come from 
Visiting a suspected person. The futher gave in 
his report. When he had finished, Margrave 
turned to Augustus and proposed that they 
should go immediately and see the sick man, 

“ Stay!” exclaimed Monsieur Peysonel. “Tt 
is better not. The people are already much 
frightened, and are watching us eagerly—should 
you go—you so well known, and this young 
stranger, there will be a perfect stampede. It 
would be better to wait umiil this poor, anxious 
crowd have returned to their homes, and then 
we can make the visit unnoticed.” 

Augustus bowed assentingly, and Margrave 
said ; 

“At eight o’clock this evening, then, you will 
meet us here, and go to the sick man.” 


“ Permit aryl * said ase i “to ask Mon- 
hinSame T lnoern 7 





“a Speak, monsieur.’ 

The old Pey sen clothed in black, turned 
with an air of disdain towards the young man, 
and asked him, resting both hands upon his 
cane, what information he required. 

“IT wish to know, monsieur, if your patient is 
not feverish, and complaining of a burning thirst 
and intolerable pain in his head ?” 

“He is feverish,” reptied the old physician, 
concealing his surprise, “and his pulse is quick 
and irregular.” 

“ He seems bewildered, crazed, like a drunken 
man; his eyes are fixed and wild, his voice 
weak and plaintive, and he speaks with difficulty ; 
his tongue is white and dry, his face livid, like a 
corpse, while his heart beats violently at inter- 
vals, and very irregularly ?” 

“ Messieurs !”” cried the old Peysonel, doffing 
his bonnet as he rose. “ Behold our master, and 
the saviour of Marseilles! Without having seen 
the sick man, he has described every symptom.” 

“The plague is an old enemy of mine,” said 
Augustus, sadly; “I have battled with it too 
often not to recognize it from afar. Messieurs,” 
added he, turning to the physicians who looked 
at him with respect and admiration, “this even- 
ing, I will go with you, but you had better bring 
the undertuker, for we shall find only a corpse, 
and it must be better to have it taken away im- 
mediately.” 

As soon as they were out of the crowd which 
surrounded the eity hall, Augustus seized Mon- 
tignac’s hand. 

“Tam sure that it isthe dread plague. There 
is not a moment to lose, for it spreads with fear- 
ful rapidity. Madame St. Aubin and her daugh- 
ter must leave the city instantly—delay is death. 
Let us hasten, for every minute is worth a life, 
perhaps.” 

Monti_nac followed in silence, and was not a 
little surprised to see his young friend, so eager, 
suddenly stop and utter a joyful cry. He 
thought he heard the familiar notes of a flute, 
and he was not mistaken, for Frederic walked 
before thein, 


and Pastour, recognizing an old 
friend, 


bounded towards Augustus. Frederic 
turned at hearing the joyous bark of his dog, and 
seemed to share in his joy at meeting Augustus, 
who said in a deep voice: 

“Tris forus that you have come, is it not !” 

“Yes, Monsicur Augustus, Mademoiselle, 
Madeline and Nora sent me.” 

“Good! God sends you. <A. frightful mis- 
fortune has fallen upon the city ; and they must 
leave to day, 


this very instant, and you must 


follow them to protect them in their need. You 
Miy expect me at Monrpellier, where I will join 
you, God wi ling.” 
“Ts there then such great danger should we 
remain at Marseilles ‘” 
* Death 
“Then, 
erently taking off his hat, © ir 
to pray to the Giver of lig! 
“Why, 
“Look at that paper which a man in black, 
wearing round his neck a heavy gold « 


said Frederic, calmly. 
hangs over us all.” 

» Muusieur,”” sail the herdsman, rev- 
remains for us only 
and life!” 


Frederic ! 


hain, and 
carrying a long rod or pole, threw to meas I sat 





He called to me trom 
to carry it to the city hall, and then fled 
ed to follow him, but soon fell in with the guards, 


watching my goats. afar 


I wish- 


for these ladies? Let that but be accomplished, 
let me but feel that they are in comparative safety, 
and you will see me without flinching, without 
paling, or faltering, struggle with this dread 
plague.” 

“My brother Claude, a bachelor like myself, 
has a country-seat on the borders of the Veaune, 
where Madame St. Aubin and her daughter can 
be accommodated very cleverly.” 

“Ts it far from the city ?” 

“About four miles.” 

“Near enough to permit Frederic to bring us 
word how they are. ‘To the work immediately.” 

“You obtain the consent of Mademoiselle St. 
Aubin, and I will promise you that of her mother, 
and before nightfall they shall be comfortably 
settled in their retreat.” 

Augustus had to use all his eloquence, all his 
powers of persuasion, to gain the consent of the 
brave Madeline to his plan of removal. She re- 
sisted firmly at first all her lover’s entreaties, but 
at last her poor terrified mother wept and prayed 
so earnestly, that she consented, and in one hour 
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seat of Claude Montignac. 

After the departure of the little skiff, which 
carried away from peril all that was dear to him, 
Augustus rang a bell in order to give Frederic 
all further instruction. To his great surprise 
and little pl , the was answered 
by his former valet, the cowardly Pierre. 

“Why, scoundrel!” cried Augustus, “do I 
see you again ?” 

“To serve monsieur in everything he pleases 
to ¢ 1 me,” ponded the knave. 

“Why did you leave the service of Count 
Chateauneuf!” Augustus asked, after a few 
moments. “And my father?” 

“Count Chateauneuf did not know the value 
of a good servant, neither did the baron, your 
father.” 

“ And who, tell me, is the mortal so abandon- 
ed by God, that he has engaged you ?” 

“The master of this house, Chevalier Mon- 
tignac.”” 

e “ You are in his service, then ?” 

*Yes, Monsieur Augustus. My duties com- 
menced to-day. If he dues not please me, or 1 
him, I can leave, for there is a worthy gentleman 
of Montpellier who wishes for my services. I 
have his letter in my pocket.” 

“O, most cautious valet! But I am sorry to 
inform you, that this time your plans will fail.” 

“ Why, monsieur ?” 

“ Simply because no one can leave Marseilles.” 

“Why not, if you please ?”” said Pierre, turn- 
ing pale. 

“You shall know this evening, when you go 
to escort your master. All I can say, that at 
last your insufferable egotism, selfishness and 
cowardice has imprisoned you in Marseilles to 
wait the punishment God holds ready for you.” 

Pale with terror, Pierre rushed from the room, 
eager to obey Augustus’s command, which was 
to tind Frederic. 

The young herdsman appeared, and bowing 
respectfully to the young physician, waited for 
him to speak. 








“Your face, Frederic, tells me you have good 
news. Out with it, man!” 

“O, Monsieur Augustus! God has touched 
the heart of your father! 
your trial at Toulouse, 
peace. 


It seems that since 
he has known no rest or 
Blood is not water, after all, as we say 
among the mountains. After hearing of your 
not the same man. He 
watched, aud never allowed to 
leave thy e chateau. 


condemnation, he was 
was kept closely 
One day he met in the park 
good Father Bontemps, 
contided his 


to him 
the result of which was, 
that the next day he eluded the vigilance of his 
persecutors, and in company with the abbe and 
musician, 


and weeping, 
trouble ; 


comes to-search for youmamong the 
galley slaves.” 

“Has he come to Marseilles?” asked Augus- 
tus, hurriedly. 

“Yes, monsieur; to find you, 


and ask your 
pardon.” 


It is I who shall fall at his 
Where 


“All is forgotten! 
feet, dear, old father! 


O, blessed day! 
is he ? 


He lodges near the Aix gate, and the green | 
fiddler waits for you in aed Street, to point out 


the house to you.’ 





“ Let us go immediately !"" 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NIGHT OF HORROR. 

Iw a few minutes Augustus reached the little 
hotel, and impatiently asked the fat host who sat | 
ona stone bench outside the door to lead him 
without delay to the room occupied by the 
traveller who came with the herdsman. 

“ You wish to occupy it, monsieur ?” queried 
the little man, springing from his seat with 
alacrity. 

“Me? Has he left?” 

“ But a few minutes ago.” 

“Why? Will he return?” 

“Tdo not know, monsizur. Ican take my 
oath that he has gone to some other notel. 
N'importe! He cannot be better lodged than 
here.” 

“Why did he leave ?” 

“1 do not know that, monsieur. A lady and 
gentleman came to see him—the man dressed in 
gray, who held his hand always clasped. He 
should be a good Christian, for he crossed him- 
self twice before the picture of the virgin above 
the mantelpiece. The woman—” 

“ Had red hair, was tall, and proud looking ?” 
spoke Augustus. 

“Yes. Red hair.” 

“It is Germain and the baroness!”” mourn- 
fully said the young man. ‘ What happened 
next ?”” 

“They talked awhile very low with the old 
gentleman, then led himto a carriage which 
stood in waiting ; the man in gray paid my bill, 
seized the stranger’s valise, and rode off with 
him. Ido not think the poor gentleman want- 
ed to go. And now, if you wish, his chamber 
is unoccupied.” 

“ Which way did they go?” 

“ That I cannot tell you, monsieur.”” 

“Come,” said Augustus, to his two compan- 
ions, the little musician and the herdsman 
“ We must find them again, if we have to enter 
every hotel in Marseilles.” 

Their zeal was sincere, but night fell upon the 
three seckers, still unsuccessful. In the evening, 
Augustus and his friend, Chevalier Montignac, 
paid a visit to Madame St. Aubin and her da 
ter. Augustus found the retreat chosen by 
tignac to be a beautiful rural abode. After 
spending a gay evening, the young men bade 
adieu to their fair entertainers, and returned to 
the city, ready and willing to assist in the fearful 
consultation to be held thatevening. Pierre had 
to follow his master. 

Eleven o’clock sounded, slowly and heavily 
from the clock tower, when they arrived at the 
council hall, The physician Monstier was wait- 
ing for them. He bowed silently, said some few 
words in an undertone to three persons, who 
showed by their dress that they belonged to the 
same profession, then wrapping his mantle close- 
ly around him, he le# the way to the Rue Le- 
riche. Two porters of the lazaretto and four 
militia soldiers closed up the march, pushing 
w-care Ultis 1 UbWh gM, CU aly Diwwe 

Marching thus in the shady side of the ob- 
scure street, this gloomy, funeral cortege trav- 
ersed two streets, and at last stopped before the 
suspected house. The soldiers of the city who 
guarded the door, lowered their bayonets respect- 
fully before the old physician and his comrades. 
Ina room on the first story they found the old 
Peysonel, who raised his hat at sight of Augus- 
tus, and said, in a grave voice : 

“ The youths, to-day, know more than their 
elders, Monsieur Monstier.” 

“ How is the sick man?” 

“Dead! As predicted by Monsieur Roche- 
fort, he died.” 

“If there are others in the house, they must 
follow him,” said Augustus, sadly. 

“His sister, a young, intellectual, beautiful 
girl, is in another chamber. Monsieur Monstier, 
what do you say to this matter?” 

“T repeat, as [ have done before, that now we 
must decide if itis the plague which strikes us.”” 

“ By the bedside of the sick girl we can de- 
cide,” said Peysonel, leading the way up stairs. 

“Right,” said the opinionated Guerard, “ and 
I defy any one to discover the least signs of this 
dread pestilence.” 

“Tpick up the glove, messieurs,” said Au- 
gustus, quietly; “ and will touch the sick person 
you refuse to believe is so stricken.” 

They passed up the broad staircase. Gue- 
rard examined the sick girl, and pronounced no 
contagious symptoms. 

“Behold,” cried he, 
stier and Peysonel, 


turning towards Mon- 
and away with contempt 
from Augustus, “how you have been imposed 
upon, alarmed and deceived! This woman has 
the plague just as much as I have !”” 

Menstier looked at Augustus, who, approach- 
ing the sick girl, pressed his finger upon one of 
the armpits, and instantly there appeared the 
bubo—the most convincing proof of the plague. 
At this sight Peysonel and two other physicians 
recoiled with a momentary shudder. 
murmured something about 


Guerard 
vaccination, but 
Augustus who had washed his hands in aroma- 
tic vinegar, passed the bowl to him with an ex- 
pressive look. He turned pale, shuddered and 
turning staggered out of the room, reeling like a 
drunken man. 

“ What does such an abrupt departure mean ?” 
asked Moustier, looking at young Rochefort. 

“That he has the plague, and this night will 
confirm by his death the fatal truth, that he has 
done an irreparable wrong, by denying daring 
his life.” 

At this announcement all present shuddered, 
as if they felt the chi l breath of the tomb. A 


deep silence fell upon all, broken only by the 


groans of the sickgirl. Svon resuming his sang- 
froid, the first physician ordered the lazaretto 
porters to 


carry both the corpse and the sick 





Neither of 
lightest aversion to their task. 


person to the hospital. the men 


manifested the 








One raised the delicate form of the sick girl in 
his arms, and gently but rapidly went down | 
stairs. The other tried to rane the corpse, al- 
much changed, but it was heavy, and 
seeing Pierre crouching in a corner, he called 
upon him for assistance At this summons, 
Pierre took to his heels and would have made 
youd his exit, if he hadn't met his master face 
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j 
to face by the door, who coldly ordered him to do 


what he was asked. 

* Me!” “T would not 
the unfortunate wretch, for all the gold in Mar- 
seilles 1” 

Montignac’s face, 
ness and goodness, fairly blazed with scorn and 
menace, as he repeated his order in cold tones. 
“Monsieur, you command an impossibility! 
I am not a raven !"'* 

“How, 


cried Pierre touch 


usually expressing gentle 


scoundrel! Do you dare disobey 

“T would disobey the king himself, if he issued 
such an order.” 

Montignac drew his sword and stepped for- 
ward with a determined air none could mistake, 
and Pierre, with his knees knockMg together, 
shivering as if with ague, took hold of the feet of 
the body, the 
distant. 

Several times on the way to the lazaretto, 
Pierre would have dropped his share of the body, 
if he had not feared his master’s watchful eve 
and ready sword. He carried it to the end. 
Satistied with his obedience, Montignac gave the 
coward three gold crowns, and promised him a 
like sum for every similar service, 
be required only too frequently. 

Pierre took the gold, and then fled out into 
the darkness, inly resolving never to be caught 
in such aserape again. He ran straight ahead, 
never looking to the right or left, till he came to 
a part of the city, the old part, with which he 
was familiar—he paused to take breath and look 
round him. He saw before him an old hotel 
where he had often stopped—it was a place of | 
rest and refuge, and he entered. 
saloon was filled with sailors, porters and work- 
men, who all stopped in their talking when they 
saw Pierre, pale, wild and breathless. 

“ What do you want?” 

“A refuge!” stammered Pierre, sinking into 
a sent. 

“ Who is this fellow who comes to disturb us !’’ 
exclaimed an athletic sailor, rising. “ Where 
did he come from ?” 

“Tam an honest man, messicurs; as to the 
place I came from, I will tell you, but give me 
for my money something to eat and drink.” 

The sailor passed the coward a mug of brandy 
and a slice of bread. Having drank, Pierre 
said, in a low tone : 

“We are all lost! 
seilles !” 

A shudder ran through the assembly, and they 
gathered round Pierre questioning him with their 
eyes, their eager, fearful eyes. 

“There is no hope of safety—above all, no 
hope for the poor! This night with a drawn 
sword hanging over me, I have been forced to 
bear to the lazaretto a plague-stricken corpse !”’ 

“ Miserable wretch! You have touched the 
foul thing, and yet dare to come here! Leave! 

leave, or by the holy virgin, I will feil you to 
the earth !” vociferated the gigantic sailor, who 
ered to be apokoman. 

“Let's throw him from the window!” 
claimed angry voices. 


choosing of two dangers, most 


which would 


The plague is in Mar- 


ex- 


Just as these men were about to put their 
threat into execution, the hall door opened with 
a slam, and a beautiful girl, pale and dishevelied, 
sprang into the room. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Ah! Poor men! fly! fly all of you!” cried 
she, in a voice trembling with emotion. 

“ What news?” asked the host. 

“Of seventeen sick, eight are dead. The 
ravens bear them to their graves. I have scen 
the physician—but, stay, listen—what do you 
hear ¢” 

A deep, shuddering silence fell upon the men, 
and the heavy, slow steps of men bearing a 
heavy burden was heard. When the cortege 
passed, the revellers looked at each other in 
silence ;_ then, as if seized with sudden madness, 
they rushed to the door, so eagerly, 0 confusedly, 
that some were in danger of being crushed or 
smothered. The host himself followed them. 
Reaching the outer door they found it: guarded 
by soldiers who refused them egress. ‘Tumul- 
tuously they returned, with white, scared faces, 
and following their host, they made an exit by 
means ofa little private rear door. 


settled himself in a commodious arm-chair, with 
plenty of good food and wine within hes reach. 
Atthe moment, when, leaning back in his chair 
he raised his feet to the mantelpiece, a heavy | 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and a vuice said, 
calmly: 

“You treated us badly, 
ways punishes the wicked 
back to your master, 


Pierre. Heaven al- 


You 


and this time you will not 


have come 


litter of a raven, for the streets are guarde ., and 
corpses only are allowed to pass out.” 

“Impossible ?” cried Pierre, whose bair stood 
on end with horror. 

“Go and see for yourseif, and then return to 
me.” 

“ Yes, I'll go, but you wont catch me again,’ 
muttered the 

Alas, for the cowardly 
had spoken the 


valet, as he ran down stairs. 
wretch! His master 
truth. Gaining the other ex- 
tremity of the street, he found it barricaded, and 
the bayonets of the halberdiers threatened death 
to any oue who was rash enough to try and force 
anescape. Pale, and trembling, like a wretch 
condemned to death, 


“Ah, well!” 


Pierre retarned to the inn 
said Germain, leaving his sister's 





side, who seemed to be lost in thought. “ You 
cannot go now, without coming to take leave 
Pierre tried to answer 


bat his tongue clese to 


his mouth with terror, and he remained immovy- 
able before Germain. 


“ Here,” 


a candle 


said the secretary, giving the wretct 


“My cham'er is at the 


head of the 
Slalrcase, 


Ko rest yourself in the arm-chair there, 


and await my coming. Sleep if you can, and 


forget your terror 


Pierre obeyed mechanically, and the baroness 
and her brother continged the conversation which 
had been interrupted. 


* This 


troness, quiedy, as if speaking of a rainstorm 


plague is a great blessing said the 


+ 


* Raven was the name given to the eervants end wicer 
takers of the iagaretio 


| the 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| Tage. 


| must all trial end. 
, tard to his senses. 


| were just insinie. 


Jackson? 


leave him, unless carried feet foremost upon the | 


! 
as they please—when they tind him, 


| 
| 


The dining | 


or something equally sunple—and not of the fell 
disease which was in a fa@months t a 
late the beautitul flours MME « ity of Marseriles 

“ God protect us!” 
“ But, 


Siphed Germs: 





critically, sister, there is tear 


and—” 
“Only to 


cowagds !" impatient!y interrupted 


woman. “For cowards, there is danger 
always. Ifthe baron must die, he must make 
his will first, brother. Ido not wish to be left 


penniless.” 


ae <i yes, sister, vou are right 1 have an 


idea that the pestilence is going to turn out a 


very profitable affair for us, altogether 1 hope 
to gain immense wealth.” 

“ You think only of money.” 

“And vengeance, too.” 

“And of that painted doll at the White 
House !"” 

“Ah!” cried Germain, stamping his feet in 


“Twill have her, sister, living or dead! 
Mark my words.’ 

“Well, we must to our work. This night 

We must bring the old do- 
Lucky we got bin off as we 
did, for as we turned the corver of the streetl 
saw that precious son of his, led by that cursed 
We 
Let them seareh now as much 


herdsman, going in the direction ot the inn, 
they will 
find only a stiffened corpse. The plague takes 
ha! ha! ha!’ And 
thus chuckling over her wickeduess, the wretched 
woman left the room. 

« Baron 


off people very suddenly, 


Rochefort, you are a dead man! 


My sister never wavers !" And Germain slowly 
left the room, and all was quiet. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of Jeger hieation.} 
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A CURIOUS JEWISH LEGEND. 


Titus passed through what had been Jerusalem 
after its destruction. It is said that the sight of 
the ruins filled wich sorrow and awe the con- 
querur, in whose character, according to the states 
ment of contemporaries, goud and evil strangely 
alternated, A Jewish legend has embellisned 
this circumstance by describing in’ the most tab. 
ulous terms certain tortures which Titus had to 
endure in punishment for the destraction of Jera- 
salem and the temple. On his voyage from 
Egypt to Italy (so oes the story), Litas was 
overtaken by a storm, which threatened to de- 
stroy the vessel that bore him. 
the righteous anger of the God of Isracl whom 
he hed offended, ‘Titus broke furth in’ blasplie- 
mics against him, as it his power were limited to 
the sea, in which he had once destroyed Piaraoh, 
and now threatened his own safety, while he was 
unable successfully to contend against him apon 
land. A voice from on high rebuked the bias- 
phemy. The storm was hushed; but no sooner 
had ‘Titus landed than he felt excruciating pains 
in his bead, occasioned, as it afterwards turned 
out, by an insect xhawing on his bram, which, 
according to the Divine threatening, was to con- 
tinue his tormentor through lite. Only once, 
and for a short time, the noise from a black- 
smith’s shop caused the insect to desist. On his 
deathbed, ‘Titus order d the physicians after | is 
decease 10 open his skull, in older to ascertan 
the occasion of this ceaseless agony. ‘Po thar 
astonishment they discovered in it an animal, 
which had grown to the size of & swallow, two 
talents in weight, with metal bill and claws, that 
had gnawed at the emperor's brain.—//eLruist. 





A NOVEL EXHIBITION, 


At Cremorne Gardens, London, a novel exhi- 
bition has been establishe d, and one 
necessarily associated with the ame imments of 
the gardens. It is it pic torial exhibition entitled 
the “ Stereorama,” and consists of a number of 
beautiful Swiss views, painted by Messrs. Grieve 
and Velbin, from sketches taken on the spot hy 
the latter artist. ‘These pictures are painted and 
arranged on a principle alrogether In- 
stead of being on a fla? Surface, the pictures or 
views are in detached fraginents, which are boilt 
up one behind another, like the several portions 
ot what is termed a “ set’? scene at a theatre. 
Many portions are actuy tliy solid, and the effects 
of seal water ona xrand scale are introduced, 
The exhibition is construcied on a Mayniticent 

scale; the room which coutains it being nitty feet 
high, 180 feet in diameter, and the meas ure of 
the canvass is stated 10 be 1S 00 square tect.— 
London Globe. 


that is not 


novel 
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STRICTLY TRUE. 


An eccentric American was lately visiting an 





Remaining master of the ficld of battle, Pierre | Eugland. 


English nobleman at his seat in the south of 
Our fellow-countryman hod a habit 
of saying, “how very appropriace !'" 
commen ation, to almost every thitigy he approve d 
of, whether apropos or not, “L he statuary wronnd 
hie grounds received this favorable motive so fre- 
quently that the host became uettied, and 
mined to non plus his guest. So 
fore the family burving-:round, 
tizure on horseback, and said 
“How do you like that 





by way of 





deter- 
stopping be- 
he pouted toa 
statue of General 

“ How very appropriate!" was the an 

“ How do ‘you take that out! 

“O, General Jackeon was apt to he 
among dead Engtisiimen,”’ 
The bost subsided. ~— New 


awer. 


found 
wis the ready reply. 
York Sun, 


tree 


| THE CYPRESS TREE OF PAL ESTINE. 


It was former! ya custom anu 
to bury their 
Cities | 


dend wis the 
and at the bour sn n the 
ceased was lowered into 











tte last resting py! 

eypress tree was planted at the head of thre 
grave by th Hrest relative of the decem-ed. and 
he conceived it to be his duty ever atter to fur } 


ita copious supply of pure water re) salt 
The tree was visited weekly by the one wh 
ed it, and often by the wiwie famile, who there 
ye riormed their religious ri ex 
the ev press trees in that country 





Lhicas at that 





and yrow to such enormous «ize 


bem 120 feet in heawytit Awe thor dare and 
sombre foliage Overshaduws the toni of the de 
parted, they furnish a wel. ¢ ‘ ‘ 

; ae © for 
he wearted ivaveller, and present a 
trast to the otherwise biracht and is hery 


of the Holy Land.—Missenary [on 
——-— «ere. 
e END OF GENIUS 
Cuzzoni was one of the must 
rete of her time. She refused a beonue 
al Italian manaver 
This lady was born in } 
were even then paid enormous 


ether by an 
lialy 


fees fort t 
Capreious ta excess When 
agaliant lord carried her a rich | 


i lace, wort 
she having expresaed a wieh for 
tore it 


She was 





a queen 


ole to shreds, 
ahe ached for 


searing it wae + the 
Handel controlled her 
threster 
Ss 


ng even to throw her 
eo tmarned a jewr 
having reckl 


close of her bife 


her, ane + 





siy squander: fers 
she wae retard + 


T suleistence. — Journal 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PLOTTING AND PLANNING, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


MY 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Art eighteen I was pretty, wealthy and spoiled. 
Pretty? Certainly I was if my mirror told the 
truth; pretty—if my five hundred and five dear, 
true, devoted friends and admirers were honest 
in their declarations ; pretty—if a rose and lily 
complexion, eyes of the merriest hazel, lips full 
and smiling, and of the richest carnation, features 
finely cut, well defined, and framed in by the 
softest and most luxuriant golden brown curls, 
could entide one to be called pretty. 

Secondly, wealthy. Now I wasn’t what you 

may term an heiress, perhaps, gentle reader, or 
avaricious forcine seeker—yet I had been liber- 
ally educated, was surrounded with elegance, and 
even luxury, and besides being my father’s only 
heiress (and he was a comfortable merchant of 
liberal means), by the generosity of an uncle, I 
Was to come into possession of twenty thousand 
dollars upon my twenty-first birthday. 
No one but myself dared whisper 
such a thing, yet I am contident such was the 
fu t—that Iwas spoiled. Wo you differ with 
me, reader? If so, perhaps my story will con- 
vince you of your error and my correctness. 
Now it is very evident if my nature had not been 
very depraved, when my father informed me 
upon my eighteenth birthday—the L1th of May, 
P858q-that Twas betrothed in my early child- 
hood to a certain Harry Sanford, the only son of 
a wealthy friend of my father’s—I say if my na- 
ture had not been exceedingly depraved, of 
course I would have acquiesced in’ this arrange- 
ment, with many thanks to my father for his 
kind forethought, and with many self-congratula- 
tions as to the good fortune in store for me. 

Owing to the depravity of my heart, however, 
T declared to my father that I would never marry 
Mr Harry Sanford it he was rich as Croesus, 
handsome as Apollo, or a very Cicero for elo- 


Spoiled. 


quence (he was a lawyer by the way). No— 
marry Mr. Harry Sanford I would not! Why? 


For the simple reason, I wouldn’t—so the matter 
was settled. 

I had seen Mr. Harry seven or eight years be- 
fore, a green, awkward, shy lad—and so I inti- 
mated to my father strongly that the idea of my 
marrying him was preposterous. 

“ My dear,”—that was the way my father al- 
ways addressed me—“ my dear, you are very 
positive. Hadn't you better wait until you see 
Mr. Harry Santord, for you know eight years 
makes quite a difference—” 

L interrupted him very impolitely—but then, 
you know I said L was spoiled. 

“ T don’t care for the difference.” 

“You are very set,” said my father, with a 
flushed face. 

I langhed a little, as T replied : 

“When I marry any one, it will be somebody 
who cares more for me than my money, and does 
not wed me because Ais father and my father de- 
signed us for each other.” 

“But supposing Harry should really love 
you, pet?” 

“Tt would be all the same,” I answered, care- 
lessly tying the silken cord of my morning-dress 
into knots and then uniying them. “ Pray, let 
us change the subject, papa, for I shall never be- 
come Mrs. Harry Sanford, depend upon it.” 

Now my father was a very determined man in 
his way, and he had set himself too much upon 
this favorite plan of his to have it thwarted so 
easily. So after spending an hour in a fruitless 
endeavor to persuade me to receive the young 
gentleman’s addresses, he suddenly enough 
changed from coaxing to threatening, called me 
an ungrateful trollop, an impudent, senseless 
flirt of a girl, and ended by informing me that 
unless [consented to meet Mr. Harry Sanford 
with becoming respect, he would have me locked 
in my chamber and fed on bread and water until 
I did come suiticiently to my senses to do so. 

Now I suppose papa thought this would hum- 
ble me, but again the depravity of my heart 
caused me to answer that I should never treat Mr. 
Harry Sanford otherwise than with the most 
studied and profound contempt. So the next 
morning I found my door locked upon the out- 
side, and a loaf of bread and pitcher of water 
upon the table, to answer the purpose of break- 
fast, dinner and for me. Now here 
was a fix! I—pretty Agnes Thorne, a prisoner, 
and put upon an allowance of bread and water, 
which treatment | had no reason to expect would 
be mitigated antil [ consented to receive Mr. 
Hurry Sanford as my aflianced husband! Some 
girls would have sat down and cried over the un- 
toward state of affuirs, bar I did not care to spend 
my time, spoil my eyes, or waste my tears thus. 
S> Tsat down cootly and deliberately to think. 
In the tirst place [ came to the conclusion I 
would never receive the attentions of Mr. Harry 
Santord—nerer. “ 





supper 


Secondly, that as for remaining 
aclose prisoner for an incalculable length of 
time, fiat would be almost insufferable, as the 
warm season was coming on, and there was no 
ove who loved romping, tree air and equestrian 
expeditions better than I did. No, it never 
would do to be thus incarcerated a whole sum- 
mer, and perhaps longer, that was not to be 
thought of. Now women are famous for plan- 





nins, and it did uot require ten minutes for pret- 
ty little Agnes Thorne to lay out a decided plan 
of action. 

My ticst movements were to make my toilet ; 
my next to eat my plain bat wholesome break- 
fast; my next to put my room in order; and 
then I sat down to sewing as composedly as if 
the door was not locked upon the outside, and 
the key no doubt safe in my father’s pocket; as 
composedly as if there was not a cunningly de- 
vised plan laid snugly away in my busy brain, 
only waiting for a suitable time to be put into 
execution by me. 

Two or three times that day my father came 
asking if I were not be- 
But my answer 
evidently did not satisfy him, for he allowed the 


to my door and tapped 
ginning to repent of my folly. 


door to remain closed. Once my mother tried to 
expostulate with me upon my fully—but I more 


“ 





than half believe she sympathized with me in my 
trial too much to have a great deal to say, as she 
never took sides against my father. I have often 
admired her for this. T admired her for it even 
then—my dear mother ! 

How long that day seemed ; it appeared to me 
that night, cool and starry, would never come 
When the shades of evening, however, did begin 
to approach, I donned my plainest dress, an un- 
pretending debaige, and linen cutfs and collar— 
looked over my wardrobe, laying out such articles 
of clothing as I deemed would be most service- 
able to me, and rolled them tightly into a bundle 
—then I placed a purse containing quite a liberal 
supply of spending money in my pocket, and 
was ready for my adventure. 

My plan was this. Some fifty miles distant 
from the village in which my father lived, dwelt 
his sister and her husband, two: quiet old fash- 


| ioned people enjoying themselves like princes out 


there in their little vine-shaded country house, 
away from the busy turmoil of the city, of the 
gossip and heart burnings of a village. 

Uncle George and Aunt Martha had often in- 
vited me to visit them, and it now entered my 
willful brain to accept their invitation, and by 
doing so to foil my father in his grand scheme of 
bringing about a meeting between Harry San- 
ford and myself, the young man in question hav- 
ing written that he would do himself the honor 
of spending the summer at my father’s, and I | 
knew that the said Mr. Harry Sanford intended 
visiting Europe in the fall; so if I could only 
keep out of his way that summer, I felt that the 
Rubicon would be past, and that for some time at 
least I should be left free. 

So far so good—now to escape from my pris- 
on. My father, flattering himself that the only 
manner of egress from my chamber was through 
the door, forgot that though my window was in 
the second story, a couple of sheets tied together 
and fistened securely to the bed-post, would serve 
as well asa ladder for his romp of an Agnes 
Thorne. That, however, was my intended man- 
ner of escape; but as T was about putting it in 
execution a new difficulty arose in my mind. 
My mother always before retiring to rest, peeped 
in to see that I was safely ensconced in bed. At 
first, I thought of waiting until she had looked 
in and discovered all to be right. Then recollect- 
ing that I must be at the station at ten o’clock, I 
put that suggestion aside as impracticable. 

Then what should Ido? I knew that if she 
looked in and discovered the room to be empty, 
she would raise the alarm immediately, and I 
might be overtaken before I had put myself on 
board the cars en route for my country relatives’ 
hospitable mansion. What should I do? 

But when was ever a woman’s ingenuity put 
at fault? “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
is an old adage, and it was not long before this 
difficulty also was removed. It required but a 

ment to roll some articles of wearing apparel 
into the shape of a person; this I placed in bed, 
put a delicate nightcap upon the counterfeit 
head, turning the face towards the wall. This 
done, I placed a little note that I had written 
during the day upon the table, where it would 
be likely to be found in the morning, and then, 
highly elated at my successfully laid plans, I 
made my somewhat perilous descent. 

The note that I left for the consolation of my 
parents was brief, and read as follows : 

“Dear Parents: Not particularly fancying 
its cage, your bird has flown. Don’t be uneasy, 
she will return to you when that odious Harry 
Sanford is out at sea. Until then, adieu. 

“ AGGIE.” 


Of course my Uncle George and Aunt Mar- 
tha were glad to see me. I arrived at their 
country seat when it was nearly evening the 
next day, tired and hungry enough, I assure 
you. Aunt Martha helped me to alight from the 
lumbering old stage-coach, while Uncle George 
(hale, hearty, dear old man— portly, and as 
warm-hearted as he was portly) came down the 
path, rubbing his chubby hands together, saying : 

“Well, well, bless my old eyes! Is it going 
to rain, Aggie Thorne, or what is going to hap- 
pen? Here, let me take your bundle, child, and 
do you, Martha, get her some supper—she’s 
nearly starved, I'll wager.” 

I followed the dear old people along the grav- 
elled walk, up the broad steps, through the great 
sheltering porch, and into the pleasant, old- 
fashioned parlor. Then I sank down into the 
depths of a great, cushioned rocker, while Uncle 
George unfastened my bonnet and shawl, and 
laying them upon the chintz-covered lounge, sat 
down to catechize me. 

“Come alone, Aggie ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I knew what was coming. I might better 
have attempted to deceive myself than keen- 
sighted Uncle George. I knew this to begin 
with, but [ was more sensible of the fact, when, 
ten minutes later, I discovered I had “ let the 
cat out of the bag ;”’ in other words, that Uncle 
George had possessed himself of all the princi- 
pal facts connected with my proceedings the 
previous thirty-six hours. 

“Well, well, I can’t say that I blame you, 
lass,’*she said, after he had fully satistied his cu- 
riosity. I noticed that there was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eyes, -but then Uncle George had 
very peculiar eyes, perhaps it was only my im- 
agination that made me think I saw anything 
unusual in their expression. 

As I said, Uncle George was a hale, hearty 
old man, I think at that time about sixty years 
of age. <A good looking old man he was too, 
and I have heard Aunt Martha say, very hand- 
some in his youth. She, dear soul, was ten 
years his junior, a pleasant-featured, mild-eyed 
old lady, invariably dressed in black or gray, 
with silver-bowed spectacles, and cap and ker- 
chief always so snowy and spotless, and as I en- 
tered the dining-room that evening and sat dewn 
to the bountifully spread table, with Aunt Martha 
sitting directly opposite, I thought how very 
happily her lite must have passed, to leave her 
face so calm and beautiful in old age. Ido not 
know but what I envied Aant Martha, and 
would have been willing to have bartered my 
youth for her quiet old age, if her placid happi- 
ness could be mine by the exchange. Aunt 
Martha, like a dear, discreet old lady, did not 
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| qui me in the least. 


| was in a menner uncomfortable after 


| 





She talked of her garden, 


the prospect of fruit, the price of butter and eggs, 

If lt 
Uncle 
George’s catechizing, Aunt Martha rendered me 


and the beautiful and seasonable weather 


perfectly at my ease, and I forgot my former 
discomfort. 
“ Wasn't I tired and sleepy 
I acknowledged it, for in reality [ was. What 
a cool, spacious spare room that was, Aunt Mar 


” 


tha conducted me into with its straw carpeting, 

dimity hangings and snowy draped bed. 
“Good night, child.” And Aunt 

kissed me in a tender, motherly way. 


Martha 


“ And be sure and take notice what you dream, 





Aggie!" called my anele’s voice up the steirway ; 
“for you know the first dream you dream in 
a strange house will come true as sure as any- 
thing in the world.” 

And I did dream—horror of horrors !—and 
Will you 
believe it! but I thought I was married to the 
ughest ogre in Christendom, and the said ogre’s 


what do you suppose it was about? 


name was Harry Sanford! I awoke 
mendous perspiration, persuaded myself I hed 
had the nightmare, and went to sleep again to 
dream that / was the horrible ogre, and Harry 
Sanborn was litde Aggie Thorne, and that the 
said ogre and the said Aggie were one! Tawoke 
all in a tremble, to hear the roosters crowing for 
morning, and to find daylight streaming in 
through the white curtains. 

Now it is not necessary for the development of 
my story for me to particularize the events of the 
few succeeding days, or even weeks. My time 
would have passed pleasantly enough, bug for 
one or two things. In the first place, I was 
more conscious than ever of the fact that I was 
a spoiled girl. Secondly, I had a very, rery litle 
wish to know how matters were progressing at 
home. Besides, I was somewhat ennuied, and 
when I learned that there was to be an addition 
to our family in the shape of a handsome young 
fellow, the schoolmaster of the district, IL can’t 
say that I was sorry. 

Will Ford and I soon became the best of 
friends. I can’t tell why, unless beeause my Un- 
cle George called him a blockhead, and my Aunt 
Martha intimated rather strongly to me that she 
hoped I would not have a great deal to say to 
the thrifiless fellow, who, although he did weil 
enough for the teacher of two scores of juveniles, 
was not the most suitable company in the world 
for pretty, wealthy, accomplished Agnes Thorne. 
I say that may be the reason even now, I cannot 
say. Strange how little we know of our own 
hearts ! 

Now, why my uncle and aunt so disliked the 
young pedagogue of the district, I could not dis- 
cover. I must say they were even rude to him, 
rude—even Uncle George, dear, hospitable Uncle 
George, and my pleasant, even-tempered Aunt 
Martha. Of course I felt very sorry for jim, 
and mortified that he should be obliged to submit 
to such treatment on my account, and the smiles 
they denied him, I fully made up to him. 

One evening my aaw,* called me when T was 
enjoying just one of the pleasantest tete-a-tetes 
in the world with Will, upon the front piazza. 

“The night air isn’t good for you, Agnes,” 
she said, somewhat sternly. ‘And as for Mr. 
Ford, I should think the labors of the day would 
require him to devote more hours tosleep. Good 
night, sir”’ And my Aunt Martha taking my 
hand, led me rather forcibly into the sitting-room 
and closed the door. 

To say that 1 was angry would be too mild an 
expression. I had my father’s quick, passionate 
temperament, and the idea that she should thus 
endeavor to control my actions maddened me. 
I went to the open window and looked out. I 
saw Will walking back and forth beneath the 
great locust trees, moody and abstracted, his arms 
folded across his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. I was in no mood to conciliate my 
aunt, who was evidently very much vexed with 
me, so I commenced singing : 

“O meet me down by the willow tree.” 

I knew Will heard me, for he looked up, 
smiled, and answered by deaf and dumb signs, 
which we both understood. 

“T will—in an hour. Remember, Aggie.” 

I did remember. I pleaded fatigue to my aunt 
and retired, but to steal from my room little 
more than half an hour afterwards, and creeping 
noiselessly down stairs, I wandered out into the 
moonlight. 

What a beautiful night it was, the breezes 
sighing through the locusts, and lifiing the grace- 
ful arms of the eglantine that clambered over 
the great porch. I raised my face to the per- 
fumed breath of the flowers, seeking to inhale a 
double portion of their fragrance as I passed. 
The dew lay glittering like pearls upon the grass, 
the whippoorwill was trilling his sad, plaintive 
song over the hill, and there beneath the quiet 
stars, under the sweeping branches of the willow 
tree, at the further end of Uncle George's garden, 
in a whisper, lest his words might be overheard 
by those who sought to separate us—in a whis- 
per to be sure—yet there was no need of words, 
so eloquent was the look that beamed from his 
clear, handsome eyes—there and then he told me 
of his love, and I—I promised to be his wife! 

Our interview was along one. What wonder ? 
How many plans we laid—how much I had to 
tell him, and he to make known to me! I told 
him all about my leaving home—that obnoxious 
Harry Sanford to whom my father had betrothed 
me. And when he asked me : 

“Bat, Agyie, darling, would you choose the 





in a tre- 





poor pedagogue, rather than the wealthy lover | 


your father has chosen for you?’ I replied un- 
hesitatingly : J 

“As truly as I pledged myself to be yours 
forever, Will.” 

He went on in his low, musical way, his arms 
around me, his clear, earnest eyes gazing into my 
own. 

“For your sake, Aggie, I would like to be 
rich, that I might surround you with luxury and 
(I had never intimated to Will that 


elegance.” 


I was to come into possession of a single copper, 
either upon my majority, or my father’s death, 
leaving him to surmise that I was as penniless 
as himself ) 


“Never mind,” I said. How brave I was 


wasn't I, when T knew all the while there were 
some twenty thousand dollars to come into pos 
session of a certain Agnes ‘Thorne, upon her 
twenty-firet birthday. 

“Never mind, dear Will,” was my brave 
speech, “Tecan endure poverty with all its ills 
for your sake!” 

He did not look at me, as I concluded ; per- 
haps it Was well for me he cid not, at least, I 
thought so at the time, for IT knew there was a 
glad, triumphant expression upon my counte- 
nance that I could not conceal, and which I 
feared would betray me. 

Now Lknew my father well enough to know 
that a certain refusal would meet the request of 
ny lover if he petitioned formy hand, and Thad 
no intention of allowing Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha to have the satisfaction of saying “no” 
to any appeal of his to them. So it was all ar- 
ranged for an elopement, to come off the very 
Will 
waiting at a certain spot designated, where 1 was 
to meet him at midnight, and then as faust as 
possible we were to set off to a neighboring State, 
where a special license would be unnecessary, 
and we could be united before a pursuit could be 
instituted, 


next evening. was to have a carriage in 


And with this understanding we parted. The 


next day passed away without anything of note | 


transpiring. Will and I merely spoke with each 


other, and that was all, for we wished entirely to | 


disarm my uncle and aunt of any suspicion they 
might have in regard to their dutiful niece. 
Night came at length—starless, moonless. 
How I congratulated myself upon the favorable- 
ness of the evening for our purpose! At the ap- 
pointed hour, dressed with more than ordinary 
care, I glided down stairs and out into the night. 
I met Will at the spot designated ; the carriage 
was in waiting, he assisted me in, gave a few di- 
rections to the driver, seated himself by my side, 
put up the door, and then we were off, whirled 
rapidly away over the turnpike. We were both 
silent for a long time, Will and I. Finally, how- 
ever, he spoke. 
in his voice: 


‘There was a strange quivering 


“ Aggie,” he said, “ you are sure that you love 
me? 
step ! 


Are you sure that you will not regret this 
It is not too late to go back. IT could not 
have the heart to bind you down to a life of pov- 
erty with me unless @ou deliberately make the 
choice yourself, with your eyes open, realising 
what you are doing.” 

“ Poverty with you would be preferable to 
wealth and luxury with any other,” I answered, 
while there w 





a great exultant throb of my 
heart when I thought of the surprise in store for 
my true, devoted lover, who loved me for my- 
self alone. Then I thought of my father, moth- 
er, uncle and aunt, and Harry Sanford. I 
laughed a little to myself. I said I was a spoiled 
girl—and Iwas. How my father would rave, 
wouldn’t he, to be sure, when he found he had 
been outwitted? Bat then, it was his own do- 
ings. It he hadn’t shut me up and fed me on 
bread and water, I never would have given him 
Will for a son-in-law, I reasoned with myself, 
and feeling quite satisfied with the course I was 
pursuing, I nestled my head down upon Will's 
shoulder, and went to sleep. 

“ Here we are at last, Aggie.” 

These were the words that aroused me, and 
half-bewildered, I suffered myself to be taken 
from the carriage andgassisted up a flight of 
broad stone steps, into a wide hall, dimly lighted, 
and from thence into a large, well furnished 
room, very dimly illuminated indeed, by a night 
lamp. As I looked around, a sudden bewilder- 
ment came over me. I thought for a moment 
that I was the victim of some delusive, inconsis- 
tent dream. I rubbed my eyes and pinched my- 
self, to see if I was awake, and finding that I 
was, I was about turning to Will, with a question 
already framed upon my lips, when the door 
opened, and an old man, whom Will whispered 
me was the justice, entered. 

Now there were several things that amazed 
me. First, the room I was in had a strangely 
familiar look; secondly, there was a curious 
twinkling in the eye of the justice; thirdly, I 
heard sounds of suppressed mirth, and whisper- 
ings in a dim corner of the room ; and fourthly, 
my dear Will was addressed by the justice, when 
he asked him if he would take me to be his law- 
fully wedded wife, as William Henry Sanford. 
What a name, I thought to myself, what a nam?! 
Although my thoughts were of a very strange 
nature, my misyivings were not definite enough 
to cause me to stay the proceedings, and—yes, 
almost before I knew it, I heard the justice 
say: 

“T pronounce you man and wife.” 

At that moment, as if by magic, the great 
room became suddenly illuminated, and— There 
stood my father and mother, laughing and clat- 
ting with my good Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha—and—could it be 7—yes, surely it was 
the real sober fact—we had been married in Uncle 
George's parlor! 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Aggie, upon 
your very wise choice,” said my father, advance 
ing. “ And upon the success of your elopement,”’ 
smiled my mother, while my Uncle George looked 
at me with a knowing twinkle in his eye, and 
my Aunt Martha, dear soul, laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Sold!” ] pronounced the word bitterly, as 
my father clasped my husband's hand warmly, 
saying : 

“ You've won her, Harry—cleverly won her— 
but I dare say she isn't worth the trouble you've 
had in the winning !” 

Of course, I tried to be very angry, when I 
discovered the ruse. Of course I raved and 
stormed, and declared I would have awful and 
terrible revenge, but— 

Here I am—tittie Harry looking out of the 
window and calling papa and J—the happiest 
little wife in Christendom, I subscribe my name 
Mrs. William Harry Sauford. 

—_ —o-—* 

We beleve very much as we will, in spite f 

the plilusophers This is certainly the 

tie the merit of our neighbor 
Perhaps the very best test of the feeling whieh 
we have for him. is to note in what deyree the 
mention of his good fortune makes us angry and 
dissatistied, or pleased.— Simms 
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TEA AND SILK IN CALIFORNIA 
The continually angmenting 
—rehellion and anarchy 
enemies, belonging to the 
in the world, pressing her 
beginning to interrupt 
meree, the production of teas and silks being 
seriously curtailed, and the amount on ¢tore at 
Shanghae mach lese than usual War is the 
uncompromising foe of trade, and industry m 
palsied at the first rumors of an mvasion In 
thie concatenation of cireumstances, the atten 
tion of certain of our Hirectedl 
to the question of tea and «tk eulrare in the 
United States, the soil and climate of many per 
tions of which are said to be adturably adapred 
to the business. We are not aware that any 
attempt has, as vet, heen made to enlttvate the 
former plant in California, a formidable bar to 
that enterprise berg the high rates of labor bith 
erto prevalent; but itis our firm belief that as 
soon as our inventors begin to Pay attention te 
the different processes employed in tea growing, 
and the preparation of the herb for the market, 
| a dozen machines will be invented by which the 
difficulty may be obviated As for silk, we have 
the testimony of Mr. L. Prevost, one of oar p 
oneer settlers, and one who has had much expe 
rience in silk calture in Europe, that California 
is better adapted to silk raising than any other 
country on the globe He has himself succeed 
ed in prodacing some millions of the egus of the 
silkworm, and he means to persevere until com 
plete success crowns his efforts. — California paper 
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| Our Curious Department. 
eC 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
| The Wonders of Somnambulism. 

Henry Ludford, a ferryman, of Troy. New York, hear 
ing a man call “over.” arose frou his bed, passed down 
stairs, out of doors, and dowa the long stairway to his 
skiff, got in, crossed the river, brought the pas#er 
who was calling, took his toll out of a quarter, fx 
his river boat, took the passenger over in the Mohawk 
basin boat, and recrossed back again to his station ou the 
island, passed up stairs in the toll-house, where the ferry 
men sleep, took the lighted lamp in bis hand, passe to 
his bed and back again to the hatchway, where he stepped 
off and fell to the floor below, maktog a great racket and 
waking up all the rest of the hands, who hastened to see 
what was the matter, and on inquiry found that Ludford 
had been sound asivep all this time Curiously enough, 
he received but a few slight bruises by his fall. He re- 
membered nothisg of what had occurred, and was bewil 
dered when found lying on the floor. and anxious to know 
how he came there, and ready to swear that he hed not 
been over with & passenger since an early hour in the eve- 
ning. The change made by bim was taken from a tible 
on which the quarter lay 





The midnight passenger called 
attention to the queer conduct of the ferry man, and said 
he never saw so dumb # chap before 





The Nations without Fire. 

According to Pliny, fire was for a long time unknown 
to some of the ancient Egyptians; and when Exodus (the 
celebrated astronomer) showed it to them, they were ab 
solutely in rapture, The Persians, Phaeniciins, Greeks, 
aud several other nations, acknowledge that their ances. 
tors were once without the use of fire, and the Chinee 
confess the same of their progenitors. Pompanius, Mola, 
Plutarch, and other ancient authors, speak of nations 
who, at the time they wrote, knew not the use of fire, or 
had just learned it. Facts of the same kind are also at- 
tested by several modern nations. The inhabitants of the 
Marian Islands, which were discovered in 1551, had no 
idea of fire. Never was astonishment greater than theirs 
when they sawit on the descent of Magellan, in one of 
their islonds. At first they believed it was some kind of 
animal that fixed to and fd upon wood. The inbabit- 
ante of the Philippine and Canary Islands were formerly 
equally ignorant. Africa presents, even ia cur own day, 
some nations ip this deplorable state. 





An ingenious Workman. 

Near the fountain of the Pont St Michael, Paris, a 
clever and industrious mechanic has just commenced ex 
hibiting a collection of monuments executed in wood, on 
4 very large seale, which ts the re-ult of the most extra- 
ordinary labor and skill There are the splendid eathe- 
dral of Milan, the palaces of the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
the Hotel-de-Ville, of Paris, the Dome of the Invalides, 
St. Peter's at Rome, the English Houses of Parliament, 
the@hurch of St. Hermain | Auxerrois, the palace of the 
Luxembourg, the Church of St. Etienne-du-Mont, and 
fifty other remarkable Ruropean buildings. 





Coal Bed on Fire. 

A cold bed between Wild Cat Bloff, on the Trinity, and 
Mound Prairie, Texas, which has been burning slowly for 
a number of years, bas during the recent dry reason 
made wonderfal progress, and ten or twenty acres have 
been burved off, and the fire is progressing rapidly. Ke- 
cently, on ® gentieman and lady riding newr it, the horses 
broke through the crust of earth which covers the fire 
pear the edge, and were severely burned befure they could 
wet out. 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of w large aud brilliant family paper 
now just abeut to commence ite thint volume It isin 
| tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincie, « 
| tts individuality cousists tu ite torming yu 4 

nal as any father, brother, or friend werrld introduce to 
| the fireside. 1t is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


| each number complete in itself, and being of the marm- 
| moth sige, it atlords a vast amount of eutertmining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
| tisempents adinitted: #0 that the object of the greatest 
| 
| 

















varet) and completeness is attained It printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape the Foto Foam. presenting 
tm each number thirty-two iarge columns of original and 
really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
This journal is full to the brim each week of Gne'y 
written stories, eketches. adventures, bhographies of emi 
| pent men aud of famow web, prow and poetic gems, 
| all that is worthy of p jn the foreéen and domweertic 
| 





news, gossip of the day. sparkling gem from new books, 
aod wit and bumor, forming & wort esptivating weekiy 
melange. The plan of its ietue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, enst and west It is entirely 

neutral in polities, and all sections? and sectarian mat- 

ters, preferring to make iteeli a Wetcoms Guest to each 

aud all, rather than te indulge to jarring discussions ‘o 

vulgar werl or line will ewer sully ite fiir pages whieh 

address theniseives to tie best taste and apprenuation of 
every one = 1p all resjperts it 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plane 
introduce to the public a corpe of 

| WAITERS, and it will foliow the tead of no other journal 
that iv publiehel It presente a charte and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upom hears, fine white paper on a 
rich, ciwar font of t)pm, cust expressiy for it Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for amy family in the land In the ed 
itertal conduct of the pager a corps of lady contrituters 
are organiow! as well as several sterling writers of the 
and it ie promised that no weekly journal in 
wty, sad the uni 





intended to 
WoOAND BRILLIANT 














Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper estab. 
lishments in the United States. the sulerriier jomsenene 
uniimited facilities which enwure the compietenee sod 
exreiience of thie emmOth Weekly journal 


TERM* —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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| Two Sere Re aw 
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SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 

‘Tes Prise or ove Usiow and Tas Wercome Gees? etl 
| be eemt together for #4 = peur 
| M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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SONG OF AUTUMN. 
BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Leome with the si kle. t 
To gather the harvest in; 
For the harvestanocn i beginning to wane, 
And the shadows of evening grow dim 
Theu hasten and gatver the harvest in, 
For the Goddess of Plenty spreads 
Her whitened sheaves and ripened fruits, 
With the cheicest odors shed. 


je and ear, 





For soon will the hunter's mov n arise, 
And I must oo to the chuse; 
To follow the bounding deer and hare, 
Aud the aatumn’s wild winds face, 
Then hasten and gather the barvest in, 
For the Goddess of Plenty spreads 
Ther whitened sheaves and ripeved fruits, 
With the chvicest odors shed. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BLIND GIRL OF WATERLOO. 


BY JAMES FRA ss FITTS. 





Tue little Belzic hamlet of Waterloo, although 
otherwise entirely insignificant and uninteresting, 
lying some miles southerly from Brussels, was, 
ax my reader need not be informed, some fifty 
years since, the locality of one of the most im- 
portant and desperately contested battles of 
modern times. The spot is now classic ground ; 
and no one, I am sure, for whom the romantic 
career of Napoleon has ever possessed half the 
interest and fascination which the perusal of its 
record usually excites, can linger among the 
shattered walks of Hougomont or La Haye 
Sainte, or survey the field from the heights of 
La Belle Alliance, where the emperor staked and 
lost throne, liberty and power, without becoming 
deeply absorbed in the reflections so naturally 
sugyested by the scene. At harvest time, a 
rank growth of grain thickly covers the ridges 
and intervales, which, as the guides tell you, 
grows to rust and decay before it ripens; and 
where the grain is the richest, you can easily 
mark the spots were the carnage was most 
bloody. So strange did it seem, that the best 
blood of Europe should be given to enrich, and 
to no purpose, the fields of Waterloo! 

And doubly strange did it seem, to reflect, as I 
did while wandering amid these relics of man’s 
violence, that a spectacle so awful, so tragic, as 
that which the eighteenth day of June, 1815, here 
witnessed, should have been di8played upon the 
Sabbath ; that of all other days, that should have 
been consecrated to this fearful work, which a 
merciful Creator set apart for rest and worship. 
That while the parents, the brothers and sisters, 
and the wives of those who here met in the strug- 
gle of death, were sending up their prayers to 
Heaven, in the humble chapel or lofty cathedral, 
those for whom they supplicated, were, it may 
be at that self: moment lin the work 
of slaughter, or were themselves gasping in the 
agonies of death upon the field of “red Water- 
loo!” 

And yet, much as reflections like these affect- 
ed me—solemn as was the thought, that here 
hundreds of the bravest hearts of France and 
England were forever stilled, leaving in their dis- 
tant homes mourners for life—I must confess 
that nothing which I here saw or felt, interested 
or affected me half so deeply as a simple story 
T heard the same evening, upon my return from 
the battle-field to the hamlet. 

As we passed through the little street of the 
latter, my attention was attracted by a group, a 
family, as I judged, sitting in front of one of the 
numberless shops where mementoes of the place 
are sold. There was, first, a female, a young 
gil, whose face, save a strange vacancy and 

i in its expressi 1 me as 
being extremely lovely. Farther examination, 
however, made me aware of the fact that she was 
entirely blind. A little child, evidently her own, 
to judge from the marked resemblance between 
them, stood by her side; while close at hand, 
watching every slight movement, each expres- 
sion of her fuce, was an athletic, handsome man, 
whose intelligent countenance was extremely 
grave and careworn. Aside from the interest- 
ing study aflorded by the sad yet patient face 
of the blind girl, the conduct of this man par- 
ticularly drew my attention. The contempla- 
tion of his companion seemed to engross all his 
faculties; he was so absorbed in watching her, 
as to be almost unconscious of the presence of 
aught else; or if his eyes were cusuaily turned 
to some other object, it was but for an instant— 
they were immediately directed again to her face. 

“ Pierre,” she murmured softly, while we still 
stood by—* Pierre, my husband, where are 
you?” 

“ Here, darling,” the man quickly replied, aud 
his hand was placed in her lup, so that she could 
clasp it in both of hers. “ What do you wish, 
Ninette ; tell me, that I may gratify you.” 

“ Mother is crying,” the little child artlessly 
lisped, striving to clamber upon her father’s 
knee. “ Speak to her, papa, bid her not to ery! 
She does so often when she is alone, until she 
makes me cry with her. Why does she do 
sot” 








I drew nearer, for 1 saw that my intrusion 
was not observed, and the scene wes one which 
irresistibly laid hold upon my feelings. I could 
sce that the man struggled to maintain his com- 
posure; yet his lip weuld tremble as he heard 
the prattling of the child, which explained its 
Meaniug, even tome. The sightless eyes of the 
blind girl had welled over with tears at the voice 
of her husband, and she now hid her face upon 
his shoulder. Tenderly placing his arm about 
her, he asked, if possible, more anxiously than 
before : > 

“Will you not tell me your wishes, Ninette ? 
Bid me do anything for you that man can do 
and is shall not be wanting.” 
to toll 

“T have never had bat one wish,” 
hardly audible reply, as the speaker 
raised her head ; ‘ 
to be fulfilled. 
aud the sum must now be serung! 


At that instant | 
the beil of the little chapel close by commenced 


was the 
slightly 
and that, alas! is impossible 
Hark—that is the vesper bell, 
Ah, Pierre, 


| these are four dreary years which have passed 
And I shall never 
| more see him; no, bright sky, nor the 
flowers; and this dear child, which I have never 
Ah, 


since I last saw the sun! 
nor the 
|} seen, and never can! Pierre, it is 
dark, so dark !" 

Her tears flowed afresh, with the words, and 
again she hid her face upon the shoulder of her 
husband. So affecting, indeed, was her grief, so 
touching the plaintive and inexpressibly sweet 
| tones of her voice, and so powerful the appeal 
mutely given by those eyes, forever darkened to 
the light, that I turned away my head, to hide 
from the guide the emotion which I was half: 
ashamed to confess. Yet I need not have feared, 
although I doubt not that the honest fellow had 
witnessed this same scene, or similar ones, per- 
haps twenty different times, still, upon this oc- 
ca-ion, he showed every sign of being deeply 
moved. Nor do I envy hishumanity, who could 
have stood by, at that time and place, with dry 
eyes and composed face, unaffected and un- 
moved. 

Upon different occasions, I have seen men 
powerfully touched by compassion, sympsthy 
and grief, and have witnessed memorable dis- 
plays of manly emotion; but never to such an 
extent as at the time of which I speak, and 
the person of the blind girl’s husband. As he 
heard her last word, great sobs of agony broke 
from his lips, his stout frame quivered like an 
aspen-leaf, and the tears coursed rapidly down 
his bearded cheeks. For the last few moments, 
devout worshippers had been hurrying past upon 
their way to the chapel, to attend the vesper 
service; and now one of the solemn, majestic 
chants of the Romish ritual floated out upon the 
still air, and distinctly reached our ears. Atthe 
sound, the husband fell upon’ his knees at the 
feet of Ninette, and seizing her hands, he turned 
his eyes upward, and fervently uttered the words : 

“Ave Maria, purge my soul from this great 
wickedness! Merciful Father, forgive the sin— 
sweet Jesus, intercede for me !’”’ 

Unwilling to remain longer, where my pres- 
ence might possibly disturb the deep solemnity 
of this touching scene, I walked slowly on. 
Looking back upon reaching a corner, I saw that 
Pierre was still upon his knees by the side of his 
wife; but her hands now rsested softly upon his 
head, and she was incliniftowards him, as if 
whispering some words in his ear. 

I subsequently solicited from my guide a re- 
hearsal of the story which I knew must be con- 
nected with the blindness of Ninette, and her 
union with Pierre ; and received the following 
particulars, the narrator assuring me that he was 
perfectly conversant with them. 

Four years previous to this time, Ninette, then 
a gay and beautiful girl of fifteen, lived with her 
widowed mother, since dead, in the hamlet of 
Waterloo. The grandfather of the young girl 
had been a French officer, and shared the fate of 
many of his companions in arms, falling in the 
last stand of the Old Guard; and the two, 
Ninette and her mother, were supported in part 
by a pension from the French government, and 
partly by the small revenue derived from the 
sale of relics of the place. 

As might be expected, the loveliness of Ni 
nette made her at once the envy of all the other 
village maidens, and the prize which each of the 
youth bent his energies to secure. She seemed 
the only object of rivalry; other fair maidens 
there undoubtedly were, but none so graceful or 
so winning as Ninette. At the same time, she 
appeared as if perfectly careless as to which of 
her admirers was most favored. Upon one day, 
one might flatter himself that the success of his 
suit was beyond peradventure ; upon the day 
following, he was dismayed to find that his ad- 
vances were most coolly and distantly received ; 
and in this manner, each of the suitors—and 
there were at least a dozen—was alternately treat- 
ed to smiles and frowns, raised to the summit 
of his hopes, and then rudely cast down to des- 
pair, until all beeame dejected with melancholy. 

It cannot, therefore, be concealed, that Ni- 
nette was a most consummate coquette. To be, 
while so young, the sole object of such unbound- 
ed admiration—to have the disposal, as it were, 
of so many hearts, was too great a temptation to 
vain and trifling coquetry. Being well-disposed 
towards all her lovers, but regarding one hardly 
above another, with a thoughtlessness which had 
no feelings of love to check it, she exulted in her 
power over her victims, winning their hearts 
successively, only to cast them aside for new 
triumphs. And all this, without either artful- 
ness or malice—for she was of too simple a mind 
for either; but because it pleased her girlish 
fancy to prolong her mastery. 

But this mastery could not be forever main- 
tained. The jealousy of the lovers had hereto- 
fore prevented their individual knowledge of the 
treatment which each had respectively received 
atthe hands of the cruel Ninette; and it was 
only with the shame and anger aronsed by the 
discovery, as it slowly dawned upon their deluded 
minds, that each was equally favored, and that 
all had been ruinously deceived, that they unani- 
mously resolved to throw aside, for the while, 
their jealous rivalry, and matually concert a 
scheme which should make Ninette the bride of 
one of them—which one, it was uncertain—but 
all agreed to join in the plot, and abide by the 
event. The matter was undertaken without 
anger, and without the slightest intention of 
harm to the unsuspicious girl; but rather as a 
peremptory measure to finally settle her preter- 
ence, and to do away with the uneasiness which 
had long tortured them 


Pierre, 





; although it is more 
than possible that more than one of the youths 
secretly regarded the mental sufferings which 
retribation. Happily for the plotters, none of 
them anticipated the terrible 
sults which 


and disastrous re- 
were destined to flow from their 
thoughtlessness. 





As Ninette was lightly tripping home one 
evening, without the slightest intimation of dan- 
wer, she was sudden!y seized and hurried into a 
covered vehicle, close by. Her cries were muf- 
| fled in a cloak, and her person closely 
| in the arms of her captor, Overcome by 
| violence, and territied by dreadful appre! 
| of her fate, she fainted, and 


confined 
the 
ensions 


remained some time 





| 


| sion; 





were being prepared for Ninette, as a measure of | 





When she at 
it was to find 


in a state of utter insensibility. 
lust regained her consciousness, 
herself ina damp, dark room, surrounded by 
stone walls, moture* The 
She was 


dripping with 
apartment was evidently subterranean. 
Iving upon the cold floor, while a tall figure, 
disguised from head to foot, stood beside her. 
Throwing herself at his feet, she piteously im- 
plored to be released and conveyed to her friends, 
but was rudely repulsed. 

“These are the consequences of heartless 
coquetry,” the disguised man sternly said 
“And here, Ninette, shall you lie—ay, if it be 
even to the day of your death—until you consent 
to accept the hand of one of those whom your 
heartless conduct has well nigh driven frantic. 
I shall return in an hour, to receive your deci- 
and remember that this is to be your 
dungeon, with neither food, drink nor company, 
until your choice is made.” 

“ Pierre, O Pierre, pity me—release me !”” the 
unhappy girl cried, as, recognizing the v@ice, 
she threw herself again at his feet. But the 
prison door was harshly closed between them, 
and she found herself alone. The terrors of her 
situation were too much for her meck spirit, 
again she lapsed into a swoon, and this time so 
deep, so deathlike, that her breathing could hard- 
ly be perceived. Her jailor returned at the ex- 
piration of the hour, and so alarmed did her 
situation make him, that he caused her to be 
conveyed instantly to her home. The same 
night, all of her abductors precipitately left the 
village, to await the event of her illness. 

For weeks poor Ninette suffered in the insen- 
sibility of a burning fever, imagining herself still 
in the power of her cruel captors, and distress- 
ing the ears of her friends with her ravings. She 
recovered at last, and regained her strength ; but 
it was only with the total loss of her sight—the 
blasting heat of the fever had forever closed her 
bright eyes to the light ! 

This intelligence was received with such dis- 
tress of mind as may be imagined by the exiled 
youth; and fearing to return to incur punish- 
ment at the hands of the authorities, they became 
miserable wanderers over the continent. Most 
restless of all, a demon of unhappiness seemed to 
possess the wretched Pierre. He reproached 
himself a thousand times with the guilt of the 
whole transaction, since he had been the ring- 
leader in the piot; and for several months he 
roamed restlessly about, “seeking peace, but 
finding it not.” Grown desperate, at last, he 
determined to return to the village. He found 
Ninette sad and desponding under her heavy 
atHiction, and most earnestly did he implore her 
forgiveness, which the gentle girl did not with- 
hold. Nor was this all; with a heroism which 
did honor to his noble heart, Pierre besought her 
to become his wife; pleading with her to permit 
him to atone with the devotion of his whole life 
for his wrong, and assuring her, when she sadly 
shook her head, that he had never loved her so 
well as now. Ninette hesitated long, but his 
fidelity for several he conquered her con- 
sent. And never, siuce tthe hour of their mar- 
riage, had Pierre failed in bis unwearying assi- 
duity to anticipate her every wish. The birth 
of achild served to strengthen if possible this 
fidelity ; and it was indeed beautiful and touch- 
ing to see this strong man thus nobly employing 
his days, striving to redeem his one error. One 
by one, too, the erring lovers of Ninette returned 
to their homes, being bidden by the husband to 
come wihout fear; and the forgiveness of the 
wife was freely extended to them. 

The renewed interest which this story, with its 
simple brevity, excited in its characters, drew 
me the next day, to the little shop of Pierre, where 
I purchased, from the hands of Ninetie herself, 
several relics of the field. I have carefully 
cherished and preserved them, not so much as 
souvenirs of the great battle, as of Tue Buinp 
Girt OF WATERLOO. 

“eI conjectured—but without any information to that 
effect—that this apar tment was beneath sume portion of 


the ruins of the chateau o! 
of La Haye Sainte. 








A FRENCH PLOW GIRL. 


A rather unusual circumstance occurred ata 
plowing match which lately took place at Vau- 
gueray (Riione), a young woman about nine- 
teen, driving a pair of oxen, presented herself as 
one of the competitors. At first some objections 
were raised as to her admission, but under the 
circumstances of the case they were set aside. 
Marie Chirat, the young girl in question, had 
the misfortune to lose her father about ten months 
avo. He hada lease of a farm at a rent of 
2u00f. a year, and when he died, he lefi a widow, 
a little boy, and Marie. The daughter, feeling 
that to quit the farm in the middle of the lease 
would be the ruin of the family, tuld her mother 
not to be cast down, for she would undertake to 
work the land. She applied herself strennously 
to the work, and was soon pronounced to be the 
best conductor of a plow in the commune. That 
opinion was confirmed at the public competition, 
as the principal prize was awarded to her. She 
returned home in triumph to her mother, accom. 
panied bya tind of female triends.— Moniteur. 





-—_——————_—___ 
ADVANTAGES OF LAW. 


A young man who studied law in Connecticut, 
became acquainted with the following facts, 
which are very remarkable, though not so very 
singular: A farmer cut down a tree whieh stood 
so near the boundary line of his farm, that it was 
doubifal whether it belonged to him or his neigh- 
bor. The neighbor, however, claimed the tree, 
and prosecuted the man who cut it for damages. 
The case was commitied from court to court. 
Time was wasted, temper soured, and temper 
lost ; but the case was tinally gained by the pro- 
secutor. The last my frend knew of” the trans- 
action was, the man who “pained the cause’ 
came to the lawyer's office tocxecute a deed of 
his whole farm, which he had been compe iled to 
sell to pay his costs! Then houseless, aud home- 
less, he could thrust his hand into his pocket 
and triumphantly exclaim—* I’ve beat him !’"— 
New Haren Herald. 

———+ @Be@ o— 
EDMUND KEAN’S “ RICHARD THIRD.” 
On the night of Kean’s first performance in 
Richard ” a knot of fashionable loungers and 





| une mployed actors were canvassing his merits in 


the greenroom ; some loud in panecy ric, 
qualifying their remarks with sarc 
‘This is really a woudertul mag 


others 





” said a warm 





“Yes,” replied a skeptic, 
he i¢ an admirable harlequin 

“YT am certain of that,” 
who was present, “for he 
our heads.""— Theatrical Anec 


“T uonderstand that 
retorted Bannister, 
has jumped over all * 


lules 
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TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 


| R.C —The stories about Napolea@’s going without sleep 

| for days are simply absurd. His travejing carriage 
was so arranged that he could sleep comfortably in it 
atany hour Seven hours is the average sieep required 
by a mature man, according to the best medical autiio- 
tities 

Pern —Charlemagne, when he conquered Lombardy, 

| was de lared King of Italy and Protector of tue toty 

See. He was »fterwards crowned king of Italy by Pope 
Leo Hif.. in St. Peter's Church, Rowe, on Christmas 
day. in the year S00. 

Vovacreur.—Munich, in Bavaria, is considered very 
healthy, which is attributed to its great elevation, to 
frequent thunder-sterms, and the esemplary clewuli- 
ness Of the inhabitants. 

L. G. —The serpent was an emblem of royalty among the 
Exy ptians. 

M. M.—Perforated woodwork, instead of carving, is be- 
ho ppl tashionable in Europe 

R. ye Hlowers of the piant called the Pimpernel, or 

Shepherd's Looking-¢ are very sensitive, and 
the coroilas never expand in rainy weather, or even 
when the airis moist. On the contrary when tne at- 
mo-phere is dry, and the sun shining, the towers open. 
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rdens. 
gallis arvensis) are sasall and of a yellowish scarlet, with 
# purple circle in the ceptre. It continues to give out 

a succession of biossoms from June to september. 
Tuesvis.—The best * Dazzie we ever saw was thatcf 





scale on which the artist works brings tis detects into 
full reef. Itis a good school for @ landscaye-paicter 

InqguikeR.—We do not know what hes become ot Bayne’s 
panorama. It may have been * used up in the cource 
of its many years exhibition 

Reaper.—the erie: uber of the first English news- 
paper, the © Buglish Mercurie,” is preserved iu the 
Sriti-h Museum. The date is July 23, 1685. In the 
reign of Aune t.ere was but one —_ paper, the Daily 
Courant. The Bist provincial journal tu England was 
tue Orange Postman, started in 

penny. but a halt-pe s 
Scottish bewspaper appeared, under the auspices of 
Cromwell, in 1552. 

L.M.s —The gentleman you refer to is no talker, though 
a good writer. ‘Ibe beet writers have been t.ciutura 
aud reserved in society. Rousseau was remarkably 
trite in couversation—not a word of faucy or etoquence 
warmed. Milton was unsociaile, and even irritable, 
when much pres-ed by taik of others Addison and 
Moniere were only observers in society; and Dr. dep his 
very honestly tuid us, ** My conversation is dull and 
slow. my Humor is saturnine snd reserved; iu short, 
win Ot one Of those who endeavor to break jests in 
company, or make repariees.”” 





















FAST YOUNG WOMEN. 

We perceive by some sharp satirical verses in 
the London Punch, that our friends over the 
water are afflicted as we are, by a race of ‘ fast 
young women.” The term is not used in its 
most offensive sense, but to designate those giddy- 
headed creatures, who abandon the proprieties of 
their own sex and assume some of the most 
questionable habits of the other, chiefly from a 
feverish thirst for notoriety. In dress, they cul- 
tivate the eccentric and “stunning ;” in con@r- 
sation, they affect slang and vulgarity ; in man- 
ners, & masculine boldness pushed within the 
confines of rowdyism. Many young ladies who 
ride on horseback wear a round beaver, like a 
man’s, for convenience’ sake, but these fast young 
ladies, when mounted, wear it over one eye, in 
order to give them the air, not of well-bred men, 
but of rowdies. They are distinguished in pub- 
lic places by their loud talk; they love to show 
that they have overcome the natural nausea m- 
spired by tobacco, and nothing delights them 
more than to exhibit themselves with a cigar in 
full blast. Sometimes, perched upon the front- 
seat of a “dray,” they handle the ribbons of a 
four-in hand team. A few of them indulge in 
conversational profanity ; those who do are nev- 
er shocked by expletives in the language of oth- 
ers. Indeed to be shocked at nothing scems to 
be a cardinal principle with these anomalous 
feminines. Sometimes they take to writing for 
the press, and treat us to columns of slang 
phrases, coarse expressions, and ideas of doubt- 
ful propriety. Subjects which men hesitate to 
discuss they expatiate upon with cynical ef- 
frontery. 

Those among them who stoop toa defend their 
sayings and doings, say that they are actuated 
by a desire to vindicate their independence. We 
fear the plea is a hypocritical one. We fear that 
they agonize their respectable female rélatives, 
and shock their sensible male ones, and insult 
good society in its usages, for the sake of the ap- 
plause of the least deserving or influential of the 
opposite sex, while they flatter themselves with 
this idea of indepeudence, they are really eatering 
The 
gentlemen who rush to the theatre to see a hand 
some actress in a male character, the geatlemen (/) 
who patronize the prize ring, and are amateurs 
of cock-tighting and doy-tighting, literary Bo- 
hemians, and editors of flash papers, these are 
the companions or admirers and ftlatterers of fast 


for the depraved tastes of fast young men. 


Piwpernel i+ a native weed well meritiog a place in our | 
The tlowers of the common Pi pernel (Ana | 


the late J. M. Field, wuose ‘* Charies Surtace "’ was also 
ove of the be-t. 
AMATEUR —Sceue-painting is very difficult. The large | 





young women. 
Some men of more respectability encourage | 
the eccentricities of these audacious cigar-smok- | 
ing ladies, assuming the broad privilege that is ac- 
corded to the of creation. Possibly the | 
poor things fancy that, by their audacious man- | 
they 
But unfortanately for their matrimonial specu- | 


lords 


ners, may succeed in winning husbands 


lations, the very man who would enjoy a drive 
at a watering-place or a dance at a ball with a 
fast young woman, would shudder at the thoayhr | 
Rarely 
does the most yiddy-pated and frivolous youth 


of making her his domestic goddess. 


propose to such a woman. She enjoys a brief 
career of notoriety—nothing more—and then, 
when her charms begin to wane, and her cigar 
smoking and champagne essed has ruined her 
herself ‘* 
and 
She 


complexion, she tinds fc out in the 
cold,” 


of neglected 


eobiaiaad to a life 
then, beholds, 


attractions of 


as the saying is, 
Isolation 


the 


tuv, 


with a clear vision, superior 


gentle manners and a quiet life. She sees tha: 


the habits which ages have sanctioned are 





a 
based on arbitrary dicta, bat are consonant with 
d oman. 
We are afraid the fast young woman is an 


the true relations ar heres of man and w 





American invention, growing out of the 
eOvial liberty of this country, mt 
enter the claim, if any other pation arrayutes the 
honor. We shall be hap 
France or Engalad. Y 
belief that the “ fast young 


broad 
but we shall 





¥ t© concede it to 


ppier are 
woman's 





we in our 





party is 


growing “small by d 


Social fuildes in this country run 


like fevers, and then die out, and we hope at 


all who are beginning the absurd career we have 
commented on, will be wise in time, and retrace 
their steps before it is too late. The true woman 
hood of America should not sutler from the ex 


istence of such monomuaniacs 


+2-e> = 
CONTEMPLATIVE ENJOYMENT. 
We have not seen the pleasures of the doce far 
ann the fol 
lowing passage which we translate from areceat 
the New York Cowrier des Etats 
Cuts written by the accomplished de 


mente more gracetuily delineated t! 


Jeutileton of 


Trobriand 


[tis not the less poeuy tor bemg written om 


prose. Speaking of the services of AL Po why 
tilled his department of the Cowvwr daring his 
* Thanks to him 
niente, and we 
were enabled, without any care about * 


absence in the coautry, he says 
nothing troubled our sweet fe 
copy to be 
handed in,’ to stretch ourself in the shade among 
the tall grass, and lying on our back, to watch 
the clouds gliding over the blue curtain of the 
firmament. This is a pastime unaccompanied 
by fatigue which T commend to contemplative 
minds, especially if you add the enjoyment of a 
cigar, Whose puffs ascend towards the clouds, 
like isolated laggards hastening after the funtas- 
tie army which the regal sun is passing in review, 
“ Assuredly Tam not one to depreciate any 
kind of sport. But howe 


of hunting or fishing, there 


r fond 





you may be 





are Moments you are 
indisposed to seek pleasure either in fatigue or 
agitation. loves Some- 
times to allow itself to tloat along on the eurcent 
of thought, satistied with the seusation of exist 
ing in a careless passivity. 
good to recline in the 


The most active mind 


It is then that it is 
shade, to watch the eur- 
rent of the clouds, to follow without an effort of 
the eye their thousand variations of form and 
color, and to blend with this physical contem- 
plation, the moral contemplation of images which 
are born spontaneously of reverie or recollection, 

“The great charm of these moments of volun- 
tary inactivity, is the resurrection of things past, 
the evocation of the dead and the absent. The 
busy life of the city scarcely leaves us time or the 
condition of mind necessary to isolate us from 
actual life; but in the country how much better 
prepared we are for phantom visitations! © And 
when I speek of the country, it is self-evident 
that I mean neither Newport, nor Sara oga, nor 
any which resembles them. 
the fields. In the first place leave behind you 
fashion and its exigencies, the restless society of 
the city and its pretensions. Get away from 
railroads and steamboats, even from electric tele- 
graphs, aad seek somewhere a retreat on the 
slope of mountains, near shady ravines, where the 
water rustles among the rocks as it descends to 
the valley, where horizons you yet 
further from the city. There the magic of mem- 
ory will easily people your peaceful solitudes. 
There the studied rolling of the omnibuses will 
not stifle the echoes awakened in your soul, and 
the visit of a bore will not banish a dream which 
was elsewhere a reality.” 


The wa ers are not 


remove 





*2seoe + 
A CLERICAL BATTALION. 

A battalion formed exclusively of ecclesiastics 

has been created at Palermo, 

Paolo Sardo, a 


commanded by 
Sicilian priest. The object of 
this corps is to spread itself throughout the king- 
dom and instruct the people on the duties they 
have to discharge in the present state of things. 
The sick and those wounded in’ battle will be en- 
trusted to the care of this battalion. Priests or 
monks, all must wear the saine uniform. Each 
is armed with a sword and musket, and required 
to learn the preliminary military exercises in order 
to defend themselves when attac 
those confided to their care. A small crucifix 
hanging to each man’s side, an Italian hat, 
a somewhat higher crown than usual, and a 
plume of feathers at the side like the bersaylicri, 
long black pantaloons with a green stripe, a 
tunic with aiguilettes on the breast, and short 
boots, form the costume of this new battalion. 





edand to protect 


with 
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A screntivic Washkkwomanx.—Mrs Mirel 
of London has found that by passing a current 
of electricity through water in) which clothes are 
bleaching there is a great economy of time, and 
she secures extraordinary results. We have no 
doubtevery housewife will now demand a gal- 
vanic battery and a supply of chemicals. We 
have no doubt ourselves that if a washtub were 
struck by lightning the result would be very 
astonishing. 


_ ees 


Tue Course or tree Love.—Two young 
ladies desperately in love with young gentle- 
man in a neighboring town committed their fate 
to lot. The winner iuformed the bachelor of ber 
success, and he in turn replied that he was en- 
gaged toa third one. The lady 
herself with the reflection 


must console 


‘Tis better to have 


lored and lost, 
Than never to Lave 


vved et al) 
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OSLY THINK OF it.—If the 

and its territories were as thickly 


would conta 7 


United States 
populated ia 
Great Britain, they 
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people, a number nearly equal wo the who 





ulation of the globe 
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Goov Bor.—The Prince of 
hunting on the Red River bx 
his mother to be 
of the term. 
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patriotic plays by heart 
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Epwis Forrrar.—'i yreat trayedian’s re 
turn to the stage has been -ipnahzed by 





a «u 
cession of tnamphe have 


improved his style 
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Bioxpis —We are afraid the ttle Frew? 
man” will attempt to cross the Niagara once tuo 
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THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Aon 


The other day—it was the 17th of September | 


—the booming of cannon and the pealing of 
bells, at regular intervals, rather mystified a good 
many of our citizens, more familiar with their 
ledyers than with chronology, and forgetful of 


the fuct that it was the anniversary of the birth- | 
| 


day of the good old town of Boston. But the 
newspapers, that explain everything, jogged 
their memories, and prompted every one to take 
a long backward look, through the vista of years, 
to the small beginnings of the settlement of this 
peninsula. Things are changed—somewhat— 
sinee the time when the “heathen salvages ” 
paddled their canoes over the waters now 
ploughed by gallant merchantmen, or torn by 
the wheels of Atlantic steamships. Things are 
changed since the Rev. Mr. Blackstone raised 
corn on what is now Cornhill, and pastured his 
cows on what is now Washington Street. The 
peninsula grew ap very rapidly under the con- 
trol of the very men to found a city in the wil- 
derness ; men of liberal understandings, many 
possessed of means, men of stern resolution, of 
fervent piety, and of principles more indissoluble 
than the rocks of our iron-bound coast. The 
worst that can be said of them is that, far-sighted 
as they were, und noble as were their views, they 
were not in all things above the prejudices of 
their age. But how much is this continept in- 
debted to them and their successors! How 
indelibly have they stamped their features, moral 
and even physical, on their descendants! There 
is more of the old school of English Puritanism 
in Boston to-day, than ‘there is in any city of 
England. 

The founders of Boston were actuated by the 
highest motives; religion and education wyye 
their earliest care. To worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience, and to en- 
lighten and inform that conscience—surely these 
were high ends! They never could have ex- 
pected to win wealth from these barren shores. 
Yet worldly prosperity became an ineident of 
their career, and the city that they fuunded is now 
the richest, in proportion to its population, of all 
the cities on the continent. Have we not in- 
vented the system of turning our barren rocks 
and congealed waters into gold ? 

The historical events which Boston and its 
environs have witnessed are many and important, 
and, thank fortune, there are a few landmarks 
left to mnemonize their story! It has been 
charged aguiust Bostonians that they are old- 
fashioned ; yet one who witnesses the changes 
constantly going on among us, can hardly adinit 
that we are tuo tenacious of old ideas. In spite 
of our reverence for the better part of the spirit 
of Puritanism, we are, on the whole, a pretty 
liberal set of folks. Wedo not banish cakes and 
ale because we are virtuous; and one who sees 
the crowds flocking into the theatres of a wiuter 
evening, or listens to the manifold fiddles that 
make music for the light fantastics, can hardly 
accuse us seriously of being bigots. The long 
faces of the genuine descendants of the old 
Roundheads belong to a set of dry jokers, and 
there is about as muck tun going on in Boston as 
anywhere else, though it may not boil and bub- 
ble so ostensibly on the surface ; and in spite of a 
large element of old fogyism, Boston is “ fast” 
enough for all practical purposes. 

To be sure, we have our manias—a mania 
for building and aiding colleges and academies ; 
a mania for taking care of destitute old men and 
women, and destitute children; a mania for 
spending large sums on schoolhouses and teach- 
ers; a mania for founding charitable institu- 
tions ; a mania for taking shares in all the great 
enterprises going on in all parts of the world; a 
mania for printing nice books, and tor buying 
and reading them; a mania for building ships, 
and sending them to the remotest seas of the 
globe ; but these, we submit, are amiable weak- 
nesses. One thing is certain—that all who leave 
Boston to reside elsewhere, unless they be of 
those who leave their city for their city’s goud, 
look back with reverential love on good old 
Trimount. 





Cominc Home.—The homeward tide of 
American summer travel in Europe has set in 
with a rush. Each successive steamer comes 
back freighted to its utmost capacity of accom- 
modation, with our wealthy business people and 
fashionable idlers. The European capitals have 
never befure been so full of American visitors as 
this year, and on all the great highways of travel 
they are to be encountered at every second step. 

ee 

BrivGeur axp tHe Census.—The Norwalk 
Guzette perpetrates the following: Bridget 
was called in and informed that the census- 
taker wished to see her. 
it! 


“The senses-taker, is 
and is it meself that came a 
thousand icagues across the wather to Ameriky, 
to have me senses taken from me ?” 

, 


Beyorie, 





Rats 1s Texas.—The late rains in Texas 


| grade of English society. 











have wonderfully improved things, and the Aus- | 


tin Gazette says that grain enough has been raised 
fur home consumption, and the rains have en- 
sured a crop ef cotton, so that Texas has noth- 
ing to complain of. 





New Steamer.—A_ new steamship for the 
Canard line is now building on the Clyde by 
Napier & Co. Her hull is to be of iron, and she 
will be larger than the Persia, and will be named 
the Scotia. Captain Judkins, of the Persia, will 
command her, 





Mist Drovs.—At the United States Mint, 
in Philadelphia, three millions of gold dollars 
are now being melted and re-coined into double 
eagles, in pursuance of an order to that effect 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. 





HorticutturaL-——Mr. Reuben Lamson, 


~ 


Cambridgeport, got a $25 prize in the shape ¢ 
Horticultural Exhibition i 
for the best dish of Bartlett pears. 


a oe 


a silver cup, at the 


5 





this city 





Havana.—Uighway robbers are getting bold 
in their opera ions at Havana. The Cubanos 
need another Tacon. 


| 


we 8 
~ . 


THE TROTTING HORSE. 

The Trotter, sass Porter's Spirit of the Times, 
is an American institution, peculiar to the coun- 
try, expressive of the taste of the people, and 
fully up to the accomplishment of the popular 
desire. He stands between the race horse and 
the dray horse, exactly as the middle class of 
England stands between the peer and the lower 
England has never 
been able to compete with us in trotting time ; 
and though we extract our best trotters from 
pure-blooded horses, still the mother country, 
with all her great advantages in that respect, has 
never been able to produce a Flora Temple, a 
Patchen, or a Lady Suffolk. We succeed be- 
cause we train for the purpose, devoting money, 
time, and strict study to the incipient movements 
of the horse; and every characteristic of action 
and temper is noted with conscientious care. 
Some years ago, an English gentleman sent to a 
friend in New York an order to purchase a fast 
roadster for him, and Alexander, a horse not 
equal in reputation to his illustrious namesake, 
was sent over, and a trial made with him, which 
resalted in his utter disgrace. But Wheelan 


happened to be in England at the time with Rat- | 


tler and Ripton, trotting and winning horses, and 


Alexander being recognized by him, he imme- 


diately induced the owner to enter him for a 
stake at Manchester, with four or tive of the best 


trotters in England, Wheelan engaging to train | 


and ride the horse. When Alexander came upon 
the ground, the odds were four and five to one 
against him, but he won the race by a quarter of 
amile. Wheelan said that he took the track at 
starting and widened the gap easily, and near the 
finish, being surprised that no horse was any- 
where near him, and fearing that a great brush 
was intended by one of the enemy, he plied the 
steam on, and landed his horse a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the ticld. So happy was the 
owner of Alexander, that he gave Wheelan a 
gold time watch and other presents, and sent to 
his exporters in New York a handsome service 
of silver. 





THE EMPRESS EUGENIB. 

The Empress Engenie, of France, has been 
spending the summer at Les Eaux Bonnes, a 
watering place at the base of the Pyrenees, romp- 
ing up and down the mountains, and enjoying 
herself like a sensible woman. An American 
girl visiting the same place, writes home; “ Papa 
has just come in from his journey up the moun- 
tains, with his handkerchief full of snow-balls. 
He says he met the empress going still higher 
than he ventured, with her skirts pinned up, with 
five or six attendants, and a donkey carrying 
provisions for a lunch. I suppose you would 
like to know how the empress looks. I hada 
good look at her this morning, as I knelt very 
near by through three masses, in the little 
church. The church is quite small, there are no 
pews, and the people seemed almost piled on 
each other. The empress is of medium height, 
rather prominent nose, large eyes, complexion 
pale, not handsome. She usually wears a black 
silk dress, with a gray sack, a black straw hat 
with a feather; her dress pinned up all around, 
to keep it out of the mud. 1 came near running 
over her, or she over me, yesterday. 1 was com- 
ing from the spring, picking my way «carefully 
down the mountain, looking where I was putting 
my feet, for fear of tumbling, as it was very 
muddy and slippery. The empress was toiling 
up with the same care, and we were almost on 
each other without knowing it. Her dress was 
covered with mud, as she was just from her 
‘ surveying expedition.’” 





Gaitiarvet’s Lerrers.—The New York 
Courrier des Etats Unis announces that in future 
the letters of its Paris correspondent, M. Guil- 
lardet, will be copyrighted. It is driven to this 
course by the fact that these letters are contin- 
ually used by other journals without acknowl- 
edgment. It especially alludes to a San Fran- 
cisco paper which, for more than a year, copied 
these letters literally and used them as original. 





A NocTURNAL ADVENTURE.—A passenger 
on the Lake Shore Railroad, a few nights since, 
while ina somnambulic trance, arose, and, with 
his eyes open, started for the door—the con- 
ductor, who thought him awake, very kindly 
making room for him. He walked off the plat- 
form sound asleep, and when he woke up found 
himself skipping and twirling head over heels, 
but was not much hurt. 





MEN WHO HAVE HELPED THEMSELVES.— 
There are various ways of helping yourself. 
You can do it a da Stephenson, or a la Robes- 
pierre. If you want to know what is the final 
reward of such men, read two great books, Self- 
Help and the French Revolution. ‘The tirst you 
will find a glowing history of Smiles, the second 
a saddening record of, Thicrs. 





Tue Poems or Horace.—Two new ren- 
derings of Horace have appeared simultaneously 
at Paris. The tirst, in one volume, is by Jules 
Janir, the eclebrated and = musical 
critic; the second, in four volumes, with abun- 


dance of notes and explications,by Hipp. Cournol. 


dramatic 


Wittiams Couiece. — Fifty-four students 
started with the new freshman class at Williams 
College, and a few more are expected. The 
junior class has had its numbers swoilen, so that 
it is now as dered as either of the others. 

——--+ ow-o 

Arrocious.—At a recent festive meeting, a 
married man, who ought to have 
proposed—* the ladies,” as “the beings who 
divide our sorrows, double our jeys, and treble 
our expenses.”” 


known better, 


tore eo 





Frax in Ixpia.—A private company has 
been formed in London by some leading houses 
in the linen trade for the promotion of the culiiva- 
tion of flax in India, especially in the Punjaub. 





— tre 








| benefit is to be given to him, prior to his depar- | 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Be calm and quiet. You can serve others with- 
out being troublesome to yourself. 

The exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association was a complete success. 

The Turks treat their women as if neither 
party had souls. 

One half the pains spent to regain health, if 
made in season, would preserve it. 

Fools are the steadfast hedges which line the 
long pathway of life. 

Marrying for beauty is like buying cheap fur- 
niture; the varnish soon wears off. 

Trust not the world, for it never redeems its 
promises to pay. 

It is mach to be feared that what is called the 
“glass of fashion” is the wine-glass. 

If you wish to learn the value of money, goto 
work and earn it. 

Never despise humble services; small boats 
oftén tow large ships outof danger. 

A man had better stand in need of alms, than 
to bestow them. 

The news of the Lady Elgin disaster was _re- 
ceived with horror and grief in England. 

Worldly pleasure is bright as quicksilver, but 
like that, eludes the grasp. 

He who acquires riches without labor, gener- 
ally lavishes them without care. 


The man who hastens to get rich, often trips | 


up his own heels. 

The details of the massacres in Syria are har- 
rowing in the extreme. 

The ancients dreaded death ; the Christian can 
only fear dying. 

A critic should be a pair of snuffers ; 
he often proves an extinguisher. 

A Statesman may do much for commerce ; but 
most by letting it alone. 

Happy the boy whose mother ceases to talk 
nonsense to him before he understands it. 

To address the prejudices of our hearers, is to 
argue with them in short-hand. 

Beauty is perfection unmodified by a predom- 
inating expression. 

The intellect of the wise is like a glass, ad- 
mitting and reflecting Heaven’s light. 

Many vices are at first only good qualities run 
to seed. 

It has been well said that to those whose god 
is honor, disgrace alone is sin. 


because 





THE DANGERS OF SCIENCE. 

Some years ago, a whale was caught at the 
Nore and brougkt to the Isle of Dogs. Mr. 
Clift, in his eagerness to examine the internal 
parts of the mouth, stepped inside the mouth, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is sit- 
uated. This tongue is ahuge spongy mass, and 
being at that time exceedingly sott, from expo- 
sure to air, gave way like a bog; at the same 
time he slipped forward towards the whale’s gul- 
let, nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. 
Clift was really in a dangerous predicament; he 
sank lower and lower into the substance of the 
tongue and gullet, till he nearly disappeared alto- 
gether. He was shorn’ in stature, and in a few 
seconds would doubtless have lost his life in the 
horrible oily mass, had not assistance been 
quickly afforded him. It was with great diffi- 
culty that a boat-hook was put in requisition, 
and the good little man hauled out of the whale’s 
tongue. 





Improving THE Text.—A young Thespian 
was once entrusted to deliver the following mes- 
sage to Lord Randolph in the play: ‘My lord, 
the banquet waits.” But having lost the run of 
the sentence, he called out, amid the roars of the 
audience—* Mr. Randolph, your supper has been 
ready for some time.” Another actor, playing 

n “Juan of Arc,” and having to announce the 
arrival of the heroine’s father, said: ‘ Miss 
Ark, here comes old Mr. Ark.” 





Dr. Wistar’s Batsam or WiLp Cuerry. 
—In the “ medicinal gum” of the Wild Cherry 
Tree, with other ingredients combined by a scien- 
titic and peculiar process, is produced the above 
remarkable remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, and incipient Consumption. With such 
a remedy at hand, none need suffer. Prepared 
by S. W. Fowre & Co., Boston, and sold by 
Drugyists and Agents everywhere. 





Ay acGep Team.—A four-horse team, at the 
Springtield show, the leaders of which were sev- 
erally 35 and 25 years old, trotted, with four 
persons in a wagon, mile after mile, in 3.15 to 
3.30, proving that good blood will tell. The 
united ages of the horses were 108 years, and 
they were a handful for an experienced whip, the 
leaders were so gay. 





Unsatisractory.—One of the Lelands, of 
New York, wishing to avoid boring a delinquent 
customer with a letter, wrote, as 1s often cus- 
tomary: “ Mr. ——: Dear sir, will you send us 
the amount of your bill? Yours, etc.” The 
one addressed immediately replied: “ Messrs. 


Leland——$80 62 1-2. Yours truly, ——.” 





—— 
Mr. Proctor tHe TraGeptas. —Mr. Joseph 
Proctor is to sail for his native country on the 


lith of November. A grand complimentary 


| ture, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


| Benson” 





pda ilps access 

Wueat axp Weppixcs.—lIt is said that a 
fertile crop of wheat makes a large crop of mar- 
riages. Jf that is true, a good many happy 
couples will walk up to the “ bridle halter’ this 
year. 





——~4Dee 
Tue Ruine.—* Carl 
beats the river 
Rhine in point of scenery, and can give the latter 


Hupsox aND 
thinks the Hudson 


THE 


| points—that is, throw in the castles. 


—_—— —_———-+ 


Steamers For Fretont.—Some of the 
New York shipping merchants are about to sub- 


stitute screw propellors for sailing vessels. 


A short Reioy.—The Tunaway king of | 


Naples, Francis IL, began his reign 
1859—yet he tilled the throne too lung 


May 22, 
fat tat. 


| 


—__-— sees ————_—— 
Juvesitre Vacrayxts.—Forty thousand poor, 
homeless children roam the streets of New York 


to bey, to starve, or to steal. 


foreign Mtems. 


American stocks are advancing in the English 
markets, while European stocks are going down 

Cholera was prevailing to a serious extent in 
Spain. At Malaga 600 persons were attacked in 
one day, and 50 of them dred. 

The season of the Royal Academy, London, 
recently closed, has been the most successful on 
record, the receipts at the door having reached 
the lange sum of £11,600 

Mr. Paget, the English minister at Copen 
hagen, is aboutto marry the Countess Hohenthal, 
recently lady of honor to the Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia. 

According to accounts received at St. Peters- 
bury, the insurrection in the Caucasus has been 
completely put down, and the villages occupied 
by the rebels have been destroyed. 

Prince Ernest of Wurtemburg, has just been 
married to a celebrated German singer, named 
Natalie Frassini, the daughter of the director of 
the music atthe Cassel Theatre. 

Holland has made a territorial acquisition by 
purchase from Portugal of an insular or conti- 

nental possession on the coast of Africa, the 

name ef which is given in the accounts from the 

Hague as Tomar. 

The Moniteur announces the death of M. 
Lecouturier, who for some years past had reg- 

| ularly contributed to that journal a very clear 
| and interesting description of the chief  astrono- 
| mical phenomena of the month. 

| The London correspondent of the Scottish 
Guardian says: “ To show how London exam- 
| ple and influence act, I may mention that there is 
now a ragged school about to. be established at 
Cairo, Egypt, for Moslem children.’ 

Miss Richardson, of Richhill, Armagh, was 
passing the summer at Biarritz. One evening 
while passing a cliff her parasol fell from her 
band, and on attempting to recover it, she missed 
her footing and rolled down a precipice of some 
200 feet. She died in a few days from the inju- 
ries she had received. 

An Italian journal, the Trovatore, states that 
the number of professional singers of both sexes 
now in Italy amounts to 1730. ‘This aggregate 
is composed of 410) prime donne, 330 tenors, 280 
baritones, 160 basses, 50 butfos, ete. In addi- 
tion to these, Italy has 1670 dancers, male and 
female. 

Mr. Dickens is reported’ to be at work ona 
new novel, which will make its appearance in the 
usual monthly shillmg form, which is found to 
be the most profitable after all, as it would be 
ditticult to make any serial pay £40,000 profit 
in twenty months, by runuing a novel through it. 
This sum, it is stated, was netted by “ Bleak 
House.” 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The best results of an earnest life come latest. 

We increase the sum of our losses when we 
lose our temper over them. 

It is the love of controversy more than of truth, 
that often leads to disputations. 

It is a good rule always to back your friends 
and face your enemies. 

He who learns nothing from events, rejects the 
lessons of experience. 

Our vanity consoles itself by deploring the in- 
firmities of our friends. 

The law should be to the sword what the han- 
dle is to the hatchet; it should direct the stroke 
and temper the force. 

The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugyed for 
honesty, and too dark for science. 

The power of pleasing is founded on the wish 
to please. The strength of the wish is che meas- 
ure of the power. 

When we fancy that we have grown wiser, it 
isouly, in many instances, that new prejudices 
have tisplaced old ones. 

Without imagination a man is but a poor crea- 
ture. His life is like a night without a moun to 
gild it. 

If sensuality were happiness, beasts were hap- 
pier than men; but human happiness is lodged 
m the soul, not in the flesh. 

The highest and most characteristic glory of 
earthly beauty is to make us aspire to a heavenly 
one; and a woman is great in proportion to the 
ideal she sugyests. 

Great events may be traced back to great 
thoughts, which stand to them in the same rela- 
tion as obscure progenitors to illustrious de- 
svendants. 

Try to be happy in this very present moment, 
and put not off being so to a time to come; as 
though that time should be of another make from 
this which is already come, and is ours. 

We are a part of the place we are in, or rather 
the place becomes part of us and our spirits are 
subdued or elevated to the tone of our surround- 
ings. One is wiser in his library than in the 
street, and in the woods or fields than in either. 


Hoker's Budget. 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as 
soon as it is finished‘ Ans.—A-gate. 

Why is the letter L like a calf’s tail ? 
Because it is at the end of veal. 

What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey * 
Ans.— Mis-chiet. 

What Miss occasions a great many quarrels ? 
Ans.—Mis-understanding. 

What Miss will rain any man? 
mManapyementy 

What Miss always makes her lover go astray ? 
Ans.— Mis-lead. 

Who are the oldest bores on 
Etruscan augurs. 











Ans.— 


Ans.—Mis- 


record? The 
“ Never saw such stirring times,” as the spoon 
said to the saucepan. 

Why is Prince Albert like a stag in the queen's 
park? Because he’s Victoria's own dear! 

(Oye ought to have dates at one’s fingers’ ends, 
see they grow upon the palm. 

A chap who went to California poor, and sub- 
sequently became very rive, is now so extrava- 
gant that he skates on ice-cream. 





} “A weak watch invites a vigilant foe.” Yes; 
| and the “foe” in question is the watch repairer, 
| whois always onthe loukout for weak wateties. 
| Lt is useless to talk so patriotically about the 
great American heart, when so much interest is 
taken in the great American stomach 
A Frenchman, intending to compliment a 
young la@y by culling her a genthe lamb, said 
| * She is one mutton as is small.’ 
| The proprietor of a bone mill advertises that 
| those sending their own bones to be ground, will 
) be attended to wah punctuality and despatch 
Julius, why didn’t you oblong your stay at the 
Kase, Mr Smith, dey charge so mart 
How so, Julias 7 Why, de landlord + 
) colored individual with stealing the silver spoons 
Ata printer's festival the frliowing toast was 
given Phe ediuor and lawyer—the 
fied with the y of the fusmer 
the ory 


seaside ! 


Gevil ia 





, but require 
nal of the letter.” 








Toamy, my son, ran to the store and get me 
some sayar” “ Exeuse me ma; Loam sory 
what inde posed this morniig Send father, and 


tell hit Ww bring me @ piuy of tobaccu 








harged dis 


Puill and Scissors. 





In the town of Huntington, ¢ 





yom, reoentiv, a@ 


rock was struck bw lighoning and separated ito 
fragments. One portion, weighing at least half 
aton, Was projected to a considerable hen ht 


other pieces, to the number of 
were thrown in every direction 


thirty or more, 
One house in New York has a stock of camel's 


hair shawls valued at one bundeed and titty 


thousand dollars. Their separate values range 
from twenty to fifteen hundred dollars, and their 
patterns are sumptuous bevond desenpuion 1 ey 
have a heavy gold embrotdery 

Prof. Loomis, late of the New York Univer 


sity, is now in Europe for the purpose of making 
additions to the physical cabinet of Yale College 
He will soon enter upon the duties of the profes 
sorship in that institution to which he was recent 
ly elected 

Bayard Taylor, in a farewell letter to the New 
York Mercury, thus sums up his labors for the 
vast sixteen months: “ Two handred and fifty 
ectures, thirty thousand miles travel, forty-eucht 
Mercury articles, two books published, and one 
house built.” 

Mr Emerson Lougee of Gilmantown has for 
several seasons been feeding and taming a school 
of perch, roach and pickerel, in- a pond near his 
house. He can call them at any hourof the day. 
The pickerel were trained with more ditticulty 
than the others. 

It is stated that two tea-spoonsful of finely 


| powdered charcoal, drank in a half tambler of 














water, will in less than fifteen minutes pive reliet 
to the k headache, when caused, as in most 
cases it is, by superabundance of acid on the 
stomach, 





At Milan, a sam of money had been bequeath- 
ed jo be distributed to the best work of charity, 
and the testamentary execators could think of no 
better course than to send the money to Garibaldi 
in tavor of the insurrection in Sicily and Naples. 

Of the children born in Scotland during the 
sec ond quarter of L860, 2494 were ilegitimate— 

5 per cent of the whole number born, or one in 
pied 11.3. In England, in the latest return 
(1858), the proportion was less by a foarth. 

The will of the late Rev. William Neill of 
Philadelphia contains a bequest of $2000 to the 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, to the indigent students who may be pre- 
paring for the Gospel ministry. 

The hull of the “ Lady Elgin,” supposed to 
have been carried down by the weight of her en- 
gine, rose to the surface and rode at anchor, 
marking the spot where its 500 passengers went 
down. 

Fisher's Island, in Long Island Sound, has re- 
cently been sold to a gentleman of New York for 
the sum of $50,000. The island is some six 
miles long, and is estimated to contain 5000 
acres, 

The Michigan City Enterprise says that over 
two thousand bushels of whortleberries bave been 
gathered and sold in that place this season. ‘The 
receipts are estimated at six thousand dollars. 

The geological examination of Texas has re- 
vealed the existence, in yreat abundance in that 
State, of the finest clay, suitable for the manu- 
facture of Queen's ware. 

The New York Independent, a religious jour- 
nal of the Congregational persuasion, earnestly 
advocates, as a Christian duty, the election of 
Lincoln and Hamlin. 

In St. Louis it is proposed to erect a public 
fount in fiont of the Court House, for the dis- 
pensation of pure, clear ice water, to the thirsty 
populace. 

The cost of building Victoria Bridge at Mon- 
treal is stated at $7,000,000. There were over 
3400 men engaged on it during its erection. 

The Philadelphia Agricultural Society offer 
premiuins for the quickest walking horses and 
oxen, with or without loads, 

At San Francisco, ships are loading with 
wheat for Liverpool. California will become as 
famous for grain as for gold. 

A daughter of Abd el-Kader has recently ar- 
rived at Paris for the purpose of entering the or- 
der of the Gray Sisters. 

A strawberry has been produced in England 
over 3 inches in diameter ; the size of a very larye 
apple. 

It is estimated that tour hundred children have 
been made orphans by the Lady Elgin disaster. 

Refined coal oil is a solvent of gutta-percha 
an! India rubber. 

Two centuries ago not one person in a hundred 
wore stockings. 

Five steamboats were sunk at Mobile during 
a late gale. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Dr. Dewey, Mr. George D Guild 
to Miss Mar: M. Thomas. 
By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles H. Forran to Miss 
Fanny M Merrifieid 
By Kev Mr. Kdmunds, Mr Charlies H Smith to Miss 
Oriana Meilixh 
y Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr Leonard Nutter, of Winchester, 
to Miss Frances & Kettelle. . 
t Charestown, by Kev. Mr Lambert, 
Whipple to Mire Frances Maria Phillips 
At Koxbury, by Kew Mr Puteam, Mr. William E 
Baker. of Brockline, to Mies Charlotte & Farneworty 
At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr abs Mr Edward F. Des! 


Mr. Parker 


Of Boston, to Mirs Almira d. Kuo 


At Milton, by Rev Mr M: bs rent Mr George H Adama, 
of Boston, to Miss Sue T Littiefield 

At Lynn, by Rew. Mr. Bilis, Mr. Ro KR Scribner, of Sa 
Jem. to Mires Fannie 8. Lord 
by Kev Mr Nichole, Mr John W. Nichols 
to Mie Annie BE. Ryan, both of Boston 

At Lawrence, by Kev Mr Lane Mr M. Freeman For 
ter, of Augusta, Ga.. to Mee Adda L Dovne 








At Rockport by Rew Mr Farnsworth, Mr. Marion 
Grimes to Mise Lucy F Poole 
At Newburyport. by Rev Mr Bruce, Mr Mowes BE 


Wheeler, Jr, to Mies Hatiie Po Cho mberiatn 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr. Aiden, Mr Joseph B Jones to 
Mi-s Moria A thor 

At Dartmouth 
to Mice Sa F Manchester 

At Worees by Rev. Mr Tucker, Mr. William Howe 
to Mis- Susie Eobinson 

At New Bedford, by Rew Mr Taylor 
Rosman to Mie torah M Drew 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mre Julia A Polechie, 67 
Morrison Miew Heurtetts T Laods 
Condile, 34, Veter J Oommen, 71, 4. C May nen, 26 

At Charlestown Mere Leurnmoy Cutter 4! 

At Cambtridgeport, Mire Kiisatern Db Kichardgom, 42 
At oxtury 
Medford 
Maldew Mr 





v Mr Kenney, Mr Henry Blocum 








Mr Samuel J 





Mre Margeret 
D Mre Jane 


futon Wil tame My 
ww 


K Hathaway 
NW ileideo, 4 





tom Coreer ‘ 
texingtem, Mere Sarat F Hastings TZ 
Lyon Mr D nis Pratt, 65, Mee Mary BE Suow, 
sptain Dariel Tilten. “1 
Swamypecott, Mr James Bitton, 48 
Sali-bur . Mre Caroline 0 Wetter 2 
Nesbury port, Mier Carre B Tapes, oe 
At Grafton, Mr Samuel © Beorets, 62 
eweter Mr Martin M Pom wgblis, 

Mr David Varn or &. 
Rev Joepn Glene 
Ashturohem, Me Be 
oun, Mos Nekene 5 ana 3 

Hedford, Mire Mary B beeworth & Mr 
ry HW Nye MB 
Shirley V lage, ( pio Ww tard Woreester, Ol 
Mi fers Vine des ton? 7 
Pypritghend Mere 
ba Miser Mere 
Wee Drove field Mr t Sens io) 
W oothewdouw (© Hae 
tu, Mee 74 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY MY COTTAGE DOOR. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 

By my cottage door now stealing, 

Like a roguish, dancing elf, 
Sending music onward penling, 

Laughing. singing to itself, 
Is a rill that never ceases 

Tumbling, Subbiiog by my door; 
And its music oft increases 

Sliding “tween gray rocks and o'er. 
Downward from the jagged mountains 

Steals this purest of pure rills; 
Downward from the bursting fountain, 

Running now ‘tween woody hills. 
Now by songster-haunted bowers, 

Now by banks, then by my door; 
Springing oft to kiss the flowers 

Leaning on the banks and o'er. 
Wanton is this rill—and often 

Steals it up to some gay blossom ; 
Laugh it hushes, music softens, 

Amorous clasps it to its bosom! 
Yet withal this rill is clever: 

Whirls the mill-wheel by the hill; 
Singing always, tumbling ever, 

By my doer, thou roguish rill! 


were 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
A MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SUICIDE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

“Tovrsa,” said Mr. Manners to his only 
daughter, “ I have this day effected an insurance 
of twenty thousand dollars upon my life; so, 
my love, let what may happen, you will at least, 
be moderately well provided for when I am dead 
and gone.” 

“©, papa,” returned Louisa, “ don’t speak of 
your death. What would money be to me if 
you were not living? besides I have always dis- 
liked the idea of one person’s insuring his or her 
life for the benefit of another, and then what pos- 
sible need can there be for you to insure your life, 
with your large property and ample income, and, 
as I have often heard you say—no one to leave 
it to but me?” 

“In the first place, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Manners, “ money would be your best, perhaps 
your only earthly friend if I were to die ; then 
your objection to life insurances is mere folly ; 
and lastly, rich as I may now term myself, riches 
sometimes make to themselves wings and fly 
away, and I am a merchant, still in business, 
and therefore I cannot say what adverse circum- 
stances may occur, to render me a poor man 
yet before I die.” 

“ Well, well, papa,” replied Louisa, “ you may 
insure for what you please, but, depend upon it, 
I will never touch the money. Indeed, I expect 
to have more than I shall need without it.” 

Mr. Manners was, as he had said, a merchant, 
and a man of great wealth, and it did surely 
seem to be a ridiculous crochet on his part to in- 
sure his life for so large a sum, and of course to 
subject himself to the heavy premium to keep 
the policy good, more especially as he was not 
yet past the period of middle life, in perfect health, 
and had every reasonable prospe-t of living long 
enough to pay the entire sum in annual premiums 
to the insurance office. 

Bnt it does seem sometimes, as if there was a 
providence in these things, or a secret prognos- 
tication of coming evil. Five years after the 
above recorded conversation had taken place be- 
tween him and his d » his ci e8 
had become sadly reduced, though everybod 
still believed him to be very wealthy, despite of 
his well known losses. There had occurred a 
war on the continent of Europe and he had 
speculated largely, in full and confident expect- 
ation of the continuance of the war, when peace 
was suddenly and most unexpectedly declared. 
Then, he had sent vast quantities of goods to 
India, which reached their destination only to 
find the market glutted, in consequence of large 
importations from Europe having arrived there 
beforehand. Then he purchased a great many 
shares in, and granted large loans, to, a railroad 
company which became bankrupt, and altogether 
had been so very unfortunate that people said: 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Manners retire from busi- 
ness before he loses everything? when once a 
man begins to go down hill, he seldom _ stops till 
he reaches the bottom.” 

The truth was that Mr. Manners had got to the 
bottom, already, and he only remained in busi- 
ness in the futile hope of recovering some of his 
losses, and of concealing their direful effect from 
the world. 

Meanwhile, during these years, his daughter 
had passed from girlhood to womanhood, and 
had been wooed and won by a young man, the 
son of an eminent banker, and himself holding a 
lucrative position in his father’s bank. The wed- 
ding was to come off in three months, when one 
day Mr. Manners did not come home to dinner 
at his usual hour. He had said nothing to his 
daughter or to the servants of any probable de- 
tention in town, and Louisa had kept dinner 
waiting till nine o'clock ; then she began to grow 
uneasy, and messengers were seot everywhere, 
where it was thought likely that he might be 
heard of, to make inquiry respecting him. But 
allin vain. None of his friends or acquaintances 
had seen him, and the warehouse and offices 
down town were closed and the messengers did 
not know where to find the clerks or porters. 

Poor Louisa passed a miserable night, a prey 
to all manner of doubts, fears and anxieties, and 
a3 s00n as it was time to re-open the warehouse 
and offices in the morning, messengers were 
again despatched, to make inquiries, and learn, if 
possible, what had become of the merchant. 

They knew nothing more than thet he had left 
the warehouse at noon on the previous day, with- 
out having informed anybody where he was go- 
jug, and had not since returned. 

His daughter's alarm was now tenfold increas- 
ed; but the day had passed away, and another, 
aud agother, und still there were no tidings of 
him. (Lonisa was almost wild with grief, and 
the friends of the missing gentleman were at 
's ends to think what could have become 
At length, on the fourth day of his ab- 








their wir 
of him. 
+ 








sence, a coat and hat were found by some lahor- 
ers, on the banks of the Hudson, about six miles 
from the city, and were speedily identified as 
having belonged to the missing gentleman, and 
almost simultaneously with this discovery sever- 
al notes drawn by Mr. Manners fell due at dif- 
ferent banks in the city and were dishonored. 
The intelligence came like a shock upon the 
citizens. No one had dreamed that the mer- 
chant’s affairs were in such a condition, and 
least of all, no one would have dreamed that a 
man like Mr. Manners would under any cir- 
cumstances have put an end to his own existence. 
In such a case the insurance office would, of 
course, have refused to pay the insurance upon 
his life ; but that was the last thing poor Louisa 
thought of ; and while people were still wonder- 
ing, and lifting up their hands and eyes in horror, 


| Mestic servant. 


afresh discovery was made of shoes and stock- | 
ings, and other garments which were saturated | 


with water and had evidently been washed away 
by the tide and then cast on shore again ; and, the 


from Albany, who said that they had met Mr. 
Manners on the day of his disappearance, about 
a mile from the city; that they had spoken to 
him, and that he had told them that he was go- 
ing to bathe in the river, He appeared, they 


said, to be remarkably cheerful, and as it was | 


known that he was fond of bathing, and-often 
bathed near the spot where the clothing «was 
found, public opinion took another turn, and it 
was universally believed that he had gone to 
bathe as usual, and had been attacked with 
cramp, or met with some accident while in the 
water, and had been drowned. Still people won- 
dered to find his affairs in such disorder; the 
news was spread abroad, creditors came pouring 
in, and it was soon discovered that he was hope- 
lessly insolvent, and had been in that condition 
for several months! Bankruptcy was declared 
against the estate ; but all his assets were found 
to be insufficient to pay even a moiety of his 
debts, and his daughter Louisa was left utterly 
destitute. 

Her father’s untimely death, as a matter of 
course, would have delayed her marriage under 
any circumstances ; but now that it was known 
that he had died a ruined man, those who were 
in the secrets of the family said that Ralph 
Onslow, Louisa’s accepted suitor, would assur- 
edly break off from his engagement, and for their 
part, they added, he would, they considered, be 
justitied in doing so. 

Louisa, herself, wrote him a letter, blistered 
with many tears, and written very incoherently, 
in which she informed him that she could not 
hold him bound to fulfil his promise of marriage, 
though she added, her heart was breaking, and 
if he forsook her she would not care to live. 

But Ralph Onslow was not the heartless be- 
ing that many imagined him to be, and he forth- 
with replied that if she released him from his 
bond, he would not release her, and he claimed 
its fulfilment, as soon as a reasonable time had 
elapsed from her father’s decease ; moreover he 
said he should call on the morrow, and should 
feel happy, if in any way he could conduce to 
her comfort in the great affliction which had be- 
fallen her. 

It is needless to say that Louisa was much re- 
lieved by this kind letter from her lover, and on 
the following day, true to his promise, he called 
at the house, and held a long conversation with 
her, in the course of which he told her she was 
in duty bound to claim the insurance on her 
father's life. 

Louisa refused at first, then demurred and 
hesitated, and, at length, won over by Ralph’s 
persuasions, consented, he having promised to 
see to the matter himself, assuring her that it 
should cause her no trouble or annoyance what- 


ver. 

‘ Ralph found that the-insurance company still 
hesitated, indeed at first positively refused to pay 
the amount demanded, basing their right to re- 
fuse on the fact that there was still much reason 
to believe that Mr. Manners had committed self- 
destruction ; and the probability that such was 
the case was shown by the ruinous condition of 
his affairs at the time of his death, a state of 
things which he had told to no one. 

Against this, Ralph brought the evidence of 
the two gentlemen from Albany; the fact that 
the greater portion, if not all the unfortunate 
man’s clothing, had been found, and no one in 
his senses, he said, would divest himself of all 
his clothing with the intention ef committing 
suicide; and furthermore, the well known fact, 
thatthe unfortunate gentleman had long been 
accustomed to visit the spot where the clothing 
was discovered, for the purpose of bathing. 

The company still refused, and threatened to 
go to law; but Ralph was firm and public opin- 
ion was on hia side, besides which apeople began 
to any unpleasant things about the oflice refus- 
ing to stand to their engagements, so, at length, 
the twenty thousand dollars were reluctantly 
paid, and Loui found herself, if not so rich as 
she had been accustomed to believe she would 
be, at her father’s decease, at loast placed very 
far above the fear of want. 

Poor Louisa! she had often said that shescould 
never bring herself to make use of moneP paid 
by a life insurance company ; but now she found 
how stern and relentless a thing is necessity, and 
she recollected her father’s words : 

“Louisa, you may discover that money is 

your only earthly friend.” 
"Alas! In the brief period that had elapsed 
since her father’s death, she had already found 
his words true, for with the exception of Ralph, 
all her friends had forsaken her, though now 
that she had received the insurance money, many 
ot them would gladly have returned to her, had 
she permitted them. But she sternly refused to 
see those who had forsaken her when they be- 
lieved her to be wholly destitute. 

Removing from the spacious house which her 
father had occupied, she took possession of a 
small and exceedingly pretty cottage, inclosed 
in a garden, tastefully laid out and of consider- 
able extent, a few miles north ofthe city. There 
was a piece of woodland in the rear of the gar- 
den, which extended to the shelving banks of a 
narrow stream which flowed into the Hudson 
about a mile from the spot. 


To this lovely suburban re‘reit she retired, 
with an elderly woman who had been her nurse, 
and subse juently had acted as housekeeper to 
her father after his wife’s death. This worthy 
woman was strongly attached to her young mis- 
tress, and when the sad catastrophe occurred 
which brought to light the hopeless ruin of Mr. 
Manners’s affairs, she positively refused to quit 
the service of the young lady, declanng that she 
did not care for wages, as she had laid by during 
her long service, an ample sufficiency for her old 
age, and Louisa, glad to find so true a friend in 
her distress, albeit so humble a one, did not urge 
her departure any further. She consented that 
Mrs. Brady should remain with her, though 
More as a companion than in the light of a do- 
One young maid servant was 
engaged to perform the menial services of the 
small household, and thus situated, as happy as 
it was possible for her to Le with the recollection 
of her recent loss, under such terrible cireum- 


| Stances, she awaited the close of the twelve- 
same day, two gentlemen arrived in the city, | 





months which it had been mutually agreed upon 
between her and Ralph, should intervene, be- 
tween the death of her father and the solemniza 
tion of their nuptials. 

The sum received from the insurance office, 
carefully invested, furnished her with quite a 
sufficient income for her simple requirements, 
though, so strong had been her antipathy to the 
system of life insurance, so decided her repug- 
nance to avail herself of an income derived, as 
she insisted, from the death of her beloved father, 
that she almost shrunk from its expenditure, and 
had she had any other means of support she 
wouid undoubtedly have given the money to 
some public charity. 

She seldom went abroad, still more rarel¥ vis- 
ited the city. Her walks were chiefly contined 
to strolls in the large garden, which she kept in 
excellent order with the labor of her own hands, 
and very frequently on a fine afternoon or even- 
ing, to a ramble into the wood, and on the banks 
of the stream beyond. The wood which was 
not too thickly planted, and was unusually free 
of brushwoud and undergrowth, was indeed her 
favorite resort. She caused several rural benches 
and chairs to be constructed and placed in her 
favorite spots, and seated on one of these, with a 
book, or sometimes some light or fancy needle- 
work or embroidery, to occupy her attention, 
when thought and self-communion grew painful, 
she would sit for hours, sometimes alone, some- 
times with Mrs. Brady for a companion. 

During the early period of her residence in the 
cottage she had never met with an intruder in 
the solitude of the wood. Far removed from the 
din and confusion of the city and even from the 
occasional bustle of the highway, it appeared to 
her as sacred from intrusion as the wilderness of 
the far West ; but at the expiration of the first 
six months, she felt satisfied that she was watch- 
ed during her rambles. ‘True, she saw no one, 
but she frequently heard the light tread of foot- 
steps, the rustle of the fallen dry leaves, the oc- 
casional rebound of a yielding branch. 

At first she thought thi¢'might be mere fancy, 
but its frequent repetition, and its immediate ces- 
sation as soon as she stopped and listened, soon 
satisfied her that her suspicions were not unfound- 
ed. The sounds were not caused by birds or 
squirrels, for these—and the wood abounded with 
them—unused to molestation, flew from branch 
to branch, or skipped and frolicked close under 
her feet, by no means alarmed at her presence 
within their sylvan domain. Whatsoever or 
whoever occasioned the sounds, she was satistied 
followed and watched her narrowly, and at the 
same time was anxious to keep out of her sight. 

She could not bear the idea of giving up her 
favorite rambles, and yet she was afraid to go to 
the wood any more alone. She spoke to Mrs. 
Brady on the subject, but the old lady tried to 
persuade her that it was mere nervous fancy. 
However, from that period, for several weeks, 
she never entered the wood unaccompanied by 
the old housekeeper, and as, when thus accom- 
panied, the sounds were unheard, she, at length, 
began to think that her fears had deceived her 
and were the mere result of imagination. She 
often felt a desire to be alone with her own 
thoughts, and, after a while, she again ventured 
into the solitude of the wood unaccompanied, and 
for some time, without a recurrence of the sounds 
which had caused her alarm. 

One day, however, she heard them again. Re- 
solved, if possible, to satisfy herself as to their 
reality, she mustered up her courage, turned 
about suddenly, and walked quickly in the di- 
rection whence they proceeded. 

It was late in the afternoon, and already be- 
ginning to grow dark in the shades of the wood; 
but she felt satisfied that she discerned a human 
tigure beating a hasty retreat. With a degree 
of courage not natural to her, but inspired by 
her peculiar situation, she followed rapidly. 
Still the figure retreated, quickly, but so silent- 
ly, that the sound made by her own light foot- 
steps completely deadened those of the pursued, 
though the figure appeared to be that of a tall, 
stout man. Still she followed, only sometimes 
losing sight of the figure, then again catching a 
glimpse of it, until it emerged from the shadows 
of the woods. When she also came forth into 
the clearing which led to the banks of the stream, 
it had vanished; how or where, she could not 
conceive, fur nothing was in the way to inter- 
cept the view of the water. 

Half inclined to believe that, after all, she had 
been a dupe of imagination, and now that the 
chase was over, alarmed at her own temerity, 
she was on the point of tarning, to hasten home, 
when a light skiff resembling an Indian bark 
canoe, darted forth from beneath an overhanging 
rock on the Sanks of the stream, being paddled 
rapidly across, by the figure she had obtained 
glimpses of amongst the trees. Now there was 
nothing to intercept the view; no sound came 
from the paddles as they were dipped rapidly in 
the flashing water, the canoe seemed to glide 


| feature, so strong was the contrast of the light 





\ 
et alle . Beal 
along as if impelled by supernatural agency, so 


The 
figure seated in the bottom of the shallow skiff 
appeared to be meanly clad, the clothing even 


rapid, yet so inaudible was its progress. 


appeared to flutter in rags, though it was so dis- 
tant from her, and it had by this time grown so 


dark in consequence of a mass of dark cloud | 


FLAG OF CUR UNIGN2e= 


obscuring the setting sun, that it was but dimly 
perceptible, 

She watehed until the canoe reached the shore 
on the opposite side, ata considerable distance 
down the stream, and was again on the point of 
returning, when the mysterious occupant of the 
canoe leaped on shore, and turned round, as if 
At that 
moment the setting sun shone forth trom beneath 


to see whether he was still pursued. 


the black clouds, its bright parting rays gleam- 
ing full upon the face of the figare. It appeared | 


to Louisa that she could discactly trace every 


resting upon the face with the dusky gloom of 
everything around, and to her horror and dis- 
may the features were those of her deceased 
father. | 
In that respect she 
though a long white 


could not be mistaken, 
beard descended to the | 
overgrown with grizzled 
whiskers and worn jnto furrows which had ney- 
er distigured the smooth visage of Mr. Manners, 
when in life. 
culiar light shed upon it which caused the pallor, 
but it was deadly pale and yellow like that of a 
corpse! For a moment the figure remained 
standing, gazing intently upon her, then it dis- 
appeared. 

Louisa felt as if she would sink to the earth 
with affright ; the perspiration stood in beadlike 
drops upon her forehead, and she stood rooted to 
the spot, unable to move a limb. In a short 
time, however, she gathered courage and fled 
rapidly homeward, fancying every moment that 
she was pursued, and when, at leng.h, she enter- 


waist, and the face was 


And then, perhaps it was the pe- 


ed the door of her cottage, she fell fainting into 
Mrs. Brady's arms. 

When she recovered, the housekeeper pressed 
her earnestly to tell what had caused her alarm ; 
but she would only say that she had been, perhaps 
foolishly, frightened by the appearance of a 
stranger in the wood. 

When at night she retired to the solitude of her 
own chamber, she began to reflect upon what she 
had seen. Was it a supernatural appearance or 
not? she asked herself. That the figure had her 
father’s features, she was certain ; they were too 
firmly impressed upon her memory, even if his 
death had not been so recent, to be erased. But 
then the features were more aged, their expres- 
sion more careworn than her father’s had been ; 
and together with the hoary beard and grizzled 
whiskers, they resembled those of a much more 
aged man. If it were possible for her deceased 
parent to appear supernaturally before her, why 
should he come in that guise and in that place ¢ 
Why should he retreat from her? Why, if in- 
deed he had appeared, did he not make himself 
and his object known ? 

Her deep-rooted repugnance to living upon an 
income obtained by means of a life insurance at 
one moment almost induced her to believe that 
her father had, in truth, appeared to reproach her 
for what she still considered to be heartlessness 
on her part—a sort of trading upon the duration 
of the lite of those whom we love. But then, 
she thought, “ Did not he insist upon insuring 
his life against my wishes ! Was it not that in 
case events should occur which would bring me 
otherwise to want—as, alas, they have occurred ! 
—that he acted as he did? I am fulfilling his 
wishes—sadly against my own will, it is true— 
but his wishes still. Surely he would not come 
forth trom his watery grave to reproach me for 
acting thus !”” 

Taking into account the shabby, ragged attire 
and the dishevelled appearance of the figure 
which had alarmed her, she at length came to 
the conclusion that the mysterious visitent was 
no apparition from the tomb, but some poor man 
—perhaps a beggar—and that the singular like- 
ness to her father was an accidental resemblance, 
one of those freaks of nature which sometimes 
startle us as we pass through « crowded thor- 
oughfare, and fancy for a moment that we see in 
some passer-by the features of a friend far dis- 
taut, or long ago passed away to another sphere 
of existence. 

“ But if a beggar,” she reasoned, “ why did 
he not ask for alms? Why does he come se- 
cretly to watch me in the lonely woods?” And 
she shuddered at the thought that probably she 
had been watched and waited for by some 
escaped lunatic from a mad-house ! 

She resolved never again to go into the woods 
alone. But others of the household went, and 
once the housekeeper herself, at length convinced, 
asserted that she had seen the figure of the old 
man. 

It wanted now but a few weeks to the expira- 
tion of the probationary twelvemonth. One 
night Louisa, tempted by the serene beauty of 
the moonlit, starlit sky, after preparing herself 
for bed, seated herself at the half-open  lat- 
tice window, and drank in the fragrant sweetness 
and freshness of the summer night-air, wafied 
from the flower-beds in the garden. 


| endurance ! 





While thus she sat, deeply absorbed in 
thought,a slight rustling noise in the garden 
caught herear. She glanced in that direction, 
and saw distinctly the figure of the old man | 
whom she had seen in the wood. He stood | 
gazing intently towards her. 
sufficient light to enable her to sean his features 


The moon gave 
and his entire form, and she was convinced they 
were those of her father. 
noticed, he retreated; and she now remarked 


that the gait of the old man was that of him she 
He was more bent and his 


| 
Observing that he was.) 


had loved so dearly. 
steps were feeble, and his matted whiskers, lonz 
beard and mean attire imparted an appearance 
of abject poverty; but that it was no supernat 
ural appearance, but the father, in life, whom 
she had mourned so long as dead, she could no 
longer doubt. 


A terrible thought came for the | 
first time across her mind. |t was overwhelm- 
ing, in its horror. Could it be possible that her 
father, in his intense love for her, and knowing 
that his failure was at hand and his ruin irre- 
trievable, had so far smothered his sense of recti- 
tude, his regard of honor, that uprightness and 
integrity which had guided him in every movre- 
ment of his life, as to vulantanly and deliber- 
ately descend to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
insurance office * and, by causing it to be believed 
that he was dead, contrive to secure to her a sam 
of money which would save ber from the pov- 


ry 


erty into which she would otherwise be planced 
and which he was willing to bear himself ld 
nftluence t The 


thought almost drove her mad If such w 


he only place her beyond its 


s the 
case, was she not a party to the fraud Hed 
she not obtained Money under false preter vs, 
and was she not now living in comfort upon its 
proceeds! ‘True, she was unwittingly «4 partic. 
ipant in the crime ; but she felt no kk sat! e stigma 


that it would attach to her name, and the seit 
abasement which it would bring upon herself! 
“O,”" she murmured, “ this is terrible bev nd 
Can it be trae? 
mistaken; but if it be 


How can Lact! 


Pray God dam 
1 dot 


1 cannot, dare not continue to 


true, whar can 


perpetrate the erime; and to make it hnown 
| would be te criminate my own father! Bat | 
will know!" she continued; “IT will kaow 


whether it be true or false! Twill be sacstied— 


and atoncee. [could not live in doubt, in such a 
case as this.” 

She rose from her seat and commenced hastily 
to dress herself, resolved to go into the garden 
and confront the old man, and be fully satistied, 
at once and forever, whether he was actually 
her father, or some one whose features and form 
and vait were alike counterparts of those of him 
she had believed dead. 

The figure retreated, turned back, stood. still 
and hesitated, then moved a few paces forward, 
as if, perceiving that he had been recognized, he 
was irresolute whether to approach or tee trom 
her whom, to look upon, he bad crept out, like a 
thief, in the dark midnight. 

In a few moments, Louisa was sufliciently 
dressed, and she burried out into the garden. 
The figure had disappeared. She went to the 
pand passed down the lawn, and across the 
ds, but no living creature was to be seen. 
She called aloud, though in a smothered voice: 
“Father! Father!” But there came no re- 
sponse, and she again doubted whether it had not 
heen a2 mere phantasy of the imagination. It 
seemed 80 natural, so true, she could not bring 
herself to believe so, and yet she felt what a 
relief such a belief would be to her. 

There was nothing left but to return to. the 
cottage. Again she seated herself by the open 
window ; but she saw the figure no more, and at 
length she closed the lattice and retived to bed— 
but notto sleep. Her mind was too fall of what 
she had seen or fancied. 





tie 


If, she thought, she 
were w be continually subject to these frequently 
recurring phantasies, it would be terrible—more 
terrible still, if what she dreaded were true! 

Hours passed away, aud at length, wearied 
with racking thought, she closed her eyes and 
slept uneasily, and dreamed frightful dreams. 
She was awakened from one of these by a noise 
beneath the window. Her heart palpitating vio- 
lently, she lay and listened, fearful to get out of 
bed; but hearing the noise no longer, she began 
to think she had been mistaken, and again 
closed her eyes and slumbered, 

Again she was startled from her sleep, and 
this time she saw the nose flattened against the 
window, the face she had seen in the garden and 
on the banks of the streamlet—her father’s face 
—peering into the apartment! She almost 
screamed with affright, but she had sense to 
think of the dread exposure that must ensue, if 
other than herself recognized the features of the 
midnight visitor, and that fear kept her silent; 
but she sprang up in bed, and at the same mo- 
ment a voice—a voice whose accents sie well 
knew, whispered: “ Louisa! Louisa!” 

The next moment she was out of bed and at 
the window, the quilt thrown across her like a 
cloak. 

“O, father, father !’” she murmured. 
—what is this ?” 

She had opened the casement, and the old 
man, clad in rags, stood in the cenire of the 
room. 

In spite of his squalid aspect, in spite of her 
terrors, and her sense of the yreat wrong her 
father had done himself and her, she threw her- 
self into mis arms, and parent and daughter 
clung in a long, close embrace. In the darkness 
and silence of the night, in the unlighted bed- 
chamber of his daughter, the unhappy, erring 
father told his sad tale. 
in a few words : 


“Why 





It may be recapitulated 


Conscious that his affairs were irretrievably 
involved, and desirous, at any risk to himself, of 
saving his cherished child from the stings of pov- 
erty, he had made up his mind to lead people to 
suppose he had met his death by drowning, 
knowing that if that were credited, his daughter 
would receive the money from the insurance 
office. 

To that end, he had spoken cheerfully to some 
friends he met, and informed them that he was 
going to bathe. He had provided himself with 
a disguise, and had pat into his pocket as large a 
sum of money for his immediate support, as he 
could collect and withdraw from the tirm, with- 
out raising suspicion, in the short time he had 
for preparation. On arriving at the spot whtre 
for years he had been accustomed to bathe, be 
had stripped himself of his garments and arrayed 
himself in the disguise he had brought with him, 
and with five hundred dollars in his pocket, had 
There he tad re 


escaped into Canada din the 





| newspapers all the reports of his supposed sui 


cide, his failare, and the subsequent discovery of 
his garments, the testimony of lis friends, and the 
change in public opinion which led people to 
imagine that he had been accidentally drowued, 
Then he knew his daughter would obtain the 
insurance money, and he Was satisfied 

He had hoped, by living frugaily upon the 
smallest possible sum that would procure 


um the 


| plainest food, that his money would last for 


years, if not for the remainder of his wret hed 
life; and he thought that, knowing that his 
child would be provided for, he «ould live absent 
But 


from her without wishing to see her aya 
parental instinct was 
trolled. 


too pe 


werful to he 


He had not bee 





ix mouths in Canada, 
before he for a craving t& 





¢ ins daaghter once 
again, which he could not overcome. He came 
to New York, still in disguise, and though not 
yet im a state of abject poverty, oblived tw half 
starve himself day by day, lest he 

himeelf altogether destituce Ile 
where hus daughter had taken up her residence, 


should find 






lucorvered 














































and learning that she occasionally walked in the 
crept thither in the hope of seeing her 
at a distance, though but for a moment. He 
spoke of the day on which she discovered his 
and how he had avoided her, and ex- 
plained how he seemed to walk without noise 
over the ground, and paddle across the water, by 
telling her that to avoid discovery he walked the 
woors in his stocking feet, and mutiled the pad- 
dies of the skiff. 

But after that day, he saw her in the woods no 
more, and after having waited until he grew al- 
most desperate, he ventured 
Often, unobserved himself, 


woods, he 


presence, 





into the garden. 
he had seen her at 
but this night he was discovered. 
He could endure it no longer. He resolved to 
make himself known to her, to clasp her in his 
embrace once again, and then to go forth—and 
die. 


the window ; 


trees in the garden, that he had placed under the 
window. (It was the noise occasioned by this 
movement which had at first awakened Louisa 
from her siumbers.) He had then waited awhile 
to gain courage for the effort; had climbed the 
ladder, and looked in at the window. He was 
looking in when she awaked and discovered 
him. 


“And now, “9 


Louisa, darling,” said he, 
more kiss for your miserable father, and he will 
go hence to trouble you no more.” 

sobbed Louisa, 
“And yet, 
It is like a horri- 
Father, you must not remain here, 
arrested. ©, it is dreadful! 
, dear father, how could) you thus imperil 


« Not so—, not so, father!” 
as she clung 
added, ‘‘ how terrible this is! 
ble dream. 


to his bosom. ” she 


or you will be 


Fathe 
yourself for me / 





I could have borne poverty 
with you; but this robbery—it is nought else— 
will cling to me like a curse.” 

Aad she thoaght to herself, though she would 
not express her thoughts aloud : 

“|tis so mean—so contemptible! I would 
than have 
been party to such an act of despicable swin- 
(ft was a terrible thought to occupy the 
mind of a daughter—to be alike ashamed of the 
crime committed by her father, and of the means 
by which it was committed !) 

“ Father,” she continued, after a pause, “ you 
must go hence—go back to Caunda. Take with 
you what money L have gotin the house. It is 
not mine, but that of the insurance company ; 
but, though L know it is wrong, I will hand it 
over to you on such an occasion as this. You 
must go to night—to-night, before daylight ap- 
pears—and—to-morrow I will go to the insurance 
otlice and ask to see the president. I will tell 
him all, and beg him to keep the money I have 
not used, Thank Heaven, I have spent less than 
one year’s interest ; and I will beseech him, fora 
ruined old) man’s, for a wretched daughter’s 
sake, to keep the matter secret, and forbear to 
prosecute. And, father, you must wiite and let 
me know when you are in Canada; and when 
this affair is sectled, L will come to you there, and 
work for your support. We will live hencefor- 
ward together, poor—perhaps as poor as we well 
may be, and live—bat, with the blessing of God, 
we may yet be happy.” 

Again she clung to the old man in a close 
embrace, and then forcing what money she had 
in the house upon him, urged his immediate 
departure. 

Mr. Manners endeavored to expostulate with 
her. “i will go, Louisa,” he said; “1 will go, 
my child. You shall be troubled with your old 
father no more. But reflect, before you consign 
yourself to poverty! I perceive now how great 
has been my guilt; but you have been guilty of 
no crime, my poor child! And what is the trifle 
you possess to a wealthy company ! they will not 
feel its loss.’ 

“ Father,” said Louisa, “do not argue thus ; 
you shock me. I have as yet been guiltless of 
crime; but I should be an accomplice to-mor- 
row, if I furbore to give up the money. And 
perhaps some day the fraud would be discovered 
—and what would be then your and 
mine ?” 

Salil the old man argued; but his daughter 
refused to listen, and at length he took his de- 
parture, telling her that he would be in Canada 
before twenty four hours had passed away. 

Poor Louisa did not attempt to sleep again 
that night. ‘The day-dawn found her still sitting 
atthe casement window from which she had 
watched the departure of her father—her weak, 
miszuided, and now eare-worn, toil-worn father 
—xzrown prematurely old and gray, with the 
weight of a heavy crime, and the remorse that 
ever follows crime, save in the most conscience- 
seared of men—but her father, still! 

Unhappy girl! She had reason for deep 
thou, ht bitter sorrow. Forever—so_ it 
seemed to her—she had lost the betrothed hus- 
band, to whom she was so soon to have been 
united! She could not hold him bound to keep 
the promise he had renewed and kept, when 
poverty threatened to assail her, now that she 
was poor indeed, and, worse than poor, an ac- 
complice, though an innocent one, in a great and 
base crime! She resolved that she would tell 
hin all, andthen go to the directors of the in- 
surance office and relate her sad story to them, 
and then—whar then, she knew not. She could 
but trust in God, and await his will! 

The morrow came, and with a heavy heart she 
took the cars to the city at an early hour, wiih- 
out explaining to Mrs. Brady the object of her 

jou 


sooner have committed a burglary, 


dling.’ 





fate, 


and 


ney; went to the bank and sought an inter- 
view with Ralph, and told him all that had 
occurred, concealing nothing. 

“And now, dear Ralph,” she said, “ farewe!l 
forever!" 

The wears she had long endeavored to suppress 
now burst fo th ia spite of her endeavors, and 
sh: solined aloud, as she added : ; 

* Raiph—ihis is the last time I shall call you 
by that d familiar name—you have behaved 
inost wenerously towards me. You wooed 
when Twas your equal in wealth and social 


ar 
nebiy 
me 

ion; and when poverty and trouble assailed 
me, though with a breaking heart I offered to re- 
lease you tt you wished, you kept true to your 
promise, and loved me snll. But now—now 
how can L dare to hope, to expect that you 
God ! 


should lower yourself to wed—O, that 


| name of Ralph? and why 


| be consulted respecting that. 


| signed to him. 


He had found a ladder, used for climbing 
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I should be compelled to say the words !—the 
destitute child of—a fugitive criminal !” 
“And why, Louisa,” said the young man, “is 


it the last time that you should call me by the 
should you release 
me from my vows? There are two persons to 
I shall not release 
you, Louisa; 


ture wife now, when I have more than ever rea- 





| 


I do not choose to giveup my fu- | 


son to love her and to admire and respect the | 


motives which actuate her conduct.” 
He took Louisa’s hand, which she freely re- 


her to speak, and Ralph continued : 

“T perfectly agree with you, Louisa, as to the 
course you have determined to take, and I re- 
spect you for it. So fur from lowering you in 
my esteem, it has greatly exalted you; and, take 
my word for it, gt will also exalt you in the eyes 
of the president of the lite insurance company. 
A new president has been appointed since the 
insurance was paid, who is a worthy man, and a 
most intimate friend of mine. You shall not 
I will go with you. You shall 








visit him alone ; 





Her heart was too full to permit 


tell the story, if you can; if not, I will tell it for | 


you. Believe me, there is no cause for alarm. 


Have no fear fur your father, or of any unpleas- | 


ant exposure. Before an hour has passed over 
our heads, the money shall be quietiy restored 
and you will quit the office, having made a new 
and a valuable friend.” 

Ic is sufficient to say that the young banker 
accompanied his betrothed to the insurance 
ottice. They had an interview with the pres- 
ident, who listened to the tale they had to tell, 
and when it was ended, warmly expressed his 
admiration of Louisa’s conduct, and promised 
inviolable secrecy. He siook hands with boc 
the young people; and having learned from 
some words which inadvertently slipped from 
Ralph’s tongue that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the young lady, he playfully congratu- 
lated him upen the coming event, and upon his 
choice of a lady who, independently of her per- 
sonal attractious, had shown so firm, just, hon- 
est and decided moral qualities. 

“Then you promise that you will not cast me 
off, Louisa,” said Ralph, playfully, as they 
walked slowly back to the bank. 

“Not if you insist on binding me to my prom- 
ise,” replied Louisa, blushing, and smiling 
through the tears that she had scarcely yet 
dried. 

“And since your father is living, I see no rea- 
son for further delay,”’ returned Ralph. “ Why 
not hasten the day, Louisa?” 

“You forget, Ralph,” she replied, “that my 
poor, unhappy father, though living—and I 
thank God that he is—is dead to the world. 
What would be said if—” 

She ceased suddenly, but the young man un- 
derstood her. 

“You are right, Louisa,” said he, “and I 
was wrong, very wrong to speak as I did. I 
forgot myself, in my happiness in having you by 
my side, and feeling how much cause I had for 
congratulation, after what has passed between us 
to-day, in my choice of a wife. But I hold you 
bound to the day previously appointed.” 

Louisa blushed assent. 

“And,” *continued Ralph, “I think for the 
short period that will intervene between this and 
the day on which I shall claim you for my 
bride, youhad better remain in the cottage where 
you now reside ; and, Louisa, untl I am your 
husband, you must let me be your banker.”’ 

On the appointed day, the wedding took 
place, and Louisa, with Mrs. Brady, who bad 
been her friend in adversity, removed from the 
little cottage to the spacious mansion provided 
for her reception by her husband. 

Mr. Manners wrote a sadly desponding letter 
to his daughter from Canada, to which she 
promptly replied, explaining all that had oc- 
curred afier his departure on the night when he 
held an interview with her in her bed-room at the 
cottage, and how happily everything had been] 
completed. Ralph settied a liberal income upon 
the poor, broken down old man, whom he and his 
wife would gladly have welcomed as a perma- 
nent guest at their own happy home, had such 
an arrangemeut been possible uuder the peculiar 
circumstances, and frequently Louisa paid him 
long visits; but he only lived three years after 
his recarn to Canada. With the return of com- 
fort and ease, after his long privations, came a 
keen feeling of remorse caused by his criminal 
folly and weakness, which hurried him to the 
grave. > 

After his death, the facts which I have re- 
corded became known by slow degrees ; but time 
and the grave had softened down all hostile feei- 
ing toward the poor old man, who had, until 
evil days came upon him, ond intense love for 
his ouly child had warped his moral perceptions, 
borne, for so many years, so high a character. 
And the story, though the facts were distorted, 
redounded, in the opinion of the world (si ce 
she was happy and prosperous, and had no need 
of its sympathy), greatly to Louisa’s credit ; and 
Ralph, now a happy husband and father, as well 
as a wealthy New England citizen, has never had 
cause to regret that he 
leased trom the promises he made on the day of 
his Fetrothal , 


twice refused to be re- 


—o oe 
TRUE AND FALSE GOOD BREEDING. 


It is truly said that a litle gentility is a dan- 
gerous thtuy. “Phere are no such sticklers tor 
euiquette as the would-be fashiouable, who have 
heard of pood society, but have 
Having no innate yood- breeding, they hedge 
their lives with conventionalines and rul 
rowed from the Handbook of Puliteness. 
unsafe to dv an ortziial and spoutmneous ser in 
their presence, or let fall « remark that’s not cor- 
rec ly cotimonplace, if you woud beware of 
offending there fastidiousness. Gn the other 
band, there’s ne such treedoin anywhere as mn 
really yood sociery. ‘ruly Well-bred persons 
= ver act by rule, or fear giving offence by the 
freedom of their conduct an d conversanon. = It 
is the high tone of thete betas iour that preserves 
them from valpariny, not the 
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querte,  Tonete poureness and nobility of char- 
acter show themecives m every pesture, in every 
accent of the voiee and planee of the eye; hum- 





ble dress om occupation cannot conceal the ins 
heither can vu vy pation those hig 
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A CHINESE MERCHANT. 


A letter from Cantona, in the Gazette de France, 
savs: “TT lately visited the estate of a Chinese 
merchant of Canton, named Portingua, and on 
which he spends 3,000,000 frances a vear—an im- 
mense sum in a country where labor is to be 
had almost for nothing. The property is larger 
than a king’s domain. This Chinaman made 
his fortune in the opium trade, and is said to 
possess more than 100,000,000 francs. He has 
tifty wives and eighty domestics, without count 
ing thirty gardeners, laborers, ete., and owns in 
the north of China a still finer estate. He has a 
great liking for the French and receives them 
well. When [ went with two friends to visit his 
mansion, he had just left, but T was received by 
a steward, who condacted us over the house and 
grounds. In front of the house is a vast garden, 
in which are the rarest flowers, and a wide alley 
leads to the principal entrance. The apartments 
are vast, the floors being in marble; they are 
ornamented with columns of the same material 
and of sandal-wood, encrusted with mother-o’- 
pearl, gold, silver, and precious sgones.  Splen- 
did looking glasses of a prodigious height, furni- 
ture in precious wood covered with Japan lac- 
quer, and magnificent carpets of velvet and silk 
decorate the rooms. The apartments are sep- 
arated from each other by movable partitions 
ot cypress and sandal wood, which are ornament- 
ed with charming designs cut right through the 
wood, so as to permit one room to be seen trom 
the other. From the ceilings are suspended 
chandeliers ornamented gh precious stones. 
There are more than thirty piles of buildings in 
the whole editice, which are united by covered 
galleries with columns and pavements in marble. 
The lodgings of the women are decorated with 
more than Eastern splendor? An entire army 











might be lodged in the house and grounds. Wa- 
ter-courses, on which are gilded juuks, traverse 


them in all directions; and at intervals are vast 
basins, in which are swans, ibises, and an infinite 
variety of birds. There are also pagodas nine 
stories high, which are very remarkable; some 
are in marble, others in sandal wood, carved with 
great art. In the gardens are extensive aviaries 
of the rarest and most beautiful birds. Ino front 
of the women’s apartments is a theatre in which 
a hundred actors can pertorm, and so placed that 
people in the apartments can see without dif 
ticulty. Near the outer door is a printing office, 
in which M_ Portingua causes the memoirs of 
his family to be prepared for posterity.” 








THE PRIZES OF VIRTUE. 


The French Academy, as it is well known to 
our readers, distributes every year certain prizes 
for what is called virtue. They are twenty-four 
in number, and vary in amount from 500 to 3000 
franes. Itis quite a feather in the cap of the 
women, this year, that out of the twenty-four, 
teen have been given to females. The 
chief prize, however, was awarded to a man, 
Jean Mare Bost, a Protestant pastor of La Force, 
near Bergerac. The acts of virtue tor which he 
was compensated consist in the establishment of 
what is denominated the Evangelical Family. 
It seems that without aid or patronage, by his 
own personal exertions, beginuing by receiv 
into his house one or two Protestant orphan girls, 
he had been able to increase bis estabiistiiment to 
the extent of admitting cighty-seven of these des- 
titute children, on whom he bestows fued, cloth- 
ing, shelter and education! Mr, Bost has also 
become the discoverer of a method ef cure for 
idiots, by admitting these poor disiuherited chil- 
dren of humanicy to a place amongst their fellow- 
creatures. He has discovered in music a means 
of communication between the dark and hidden 
world of the idiot’s — and the enlightened in- 
telligence of his companions. In two years he 
succeeds im bringing out all the germs of reason 
which lie hidden avd undeveloped in the sleep- 
ing brain of the sufferer. 











STREET RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND. 


The Liverpool Post of August 31 contains an 
account of a street railway banquet given by 
George F. Train. The Postsays—* Mr. ‘Trains 
speech was the most wonderiul we ever heard ; 
there were similies enough to enrich a scure of 
epies@ and all happy aud appropriate. Mr. 
‘Train is original in everytning he dos, and his 
oratory is peculiar to timself; his eluquence 
bears no resemblance to the eloquence of any 
other man; and if success testities to merit, Mr. 
‘Train has great merit, for his speech yesterday 
achieved the difficult task of making the com- 
pany wiser and merrier, Mr. ‘Train referred to his 
prepared speech ; but it was as uolike the speech 
uttered as the lion in repose is to the lon aroused. 
The object of the banquet has been completely 
accomplished. Street railways will now be 
recozuized all over Europe as useful and fash- 
lovable. Mr. Dargan, a man ennobled by his 
genius, his liberality and his independence, bas 
stamp dthem with bis approbation, and what 
has beea done at Birkenhead can be done at ail 
other places, and—wiil be done.” 





IRISHMEN AND IRREGULARITY. 


An Lishman as a rale will not come rezular- 
ly to his task. [tis a very ditticult thing to se- 
cure his services every moruing at six o'clock ; 
but make a special poimt, tefl lim that you 
want him very carly—and he will come to you 
in the middle of the night. Breasfast every 
morming punctually at exht o'clock is almost 
impossible in Treland ; but af you want one special 
breakfast, so tuat you may start by a tram at 
four A. M, you are sure to be served, No ir- 
regular © flurt is distasteful to an Irishman of the 
loa ser classes, notif it entails on him the loss of 
aday’s fuod anu the loss of a night's rest; the 
actual pleasure of the irregularity repays him for 
all chis, and he vever tells that this or that Is not 
his work. He prefers work that is nor his own, 
Your coachman wilt have no objection to turn 
the mangle, but heaven and earch put together 
wont persuade him to take the bourses out to ex- 
ercise them every morning at the same hour.— 
Trotiope's Castle Richmond. 
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TOBACCO IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In 1845 the valuation of the tobacco crop of 
Massachu-etts Was $16,686 514 1855 1 was $57,- 
472,74; this year it will be abun $200,000. ‘The 
cutuvation is almost entirely contined to the 
counties of Hampdes, Hampsbire, and Franklin. 
hk at the averpe rate of about 1500 
pounds to the aere, and the average price is abyut 
teelve and a half cents per pound. ‘Phe cost of 
ra'sing it is about three times that of corn, and it 
exhausts and anpovedshes the soil as well as the 
Much iabor is required to protect it 





xrUWs 


cobsuner, 





trom the tubaccu Wortn, Phe erep is purchased 
by speculators, and finds its pronetpal market in 
Germany, altioush some of ico ds manutaccured 
ite cigars and soul in this country.—Lerishere 
hayle. 
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AN IMMENSE SEA TURTLE. 


} 








On Wedne-day morning | whilst two men 
and a boy were engeg Hing at Cedar Pornt, 
near the mouth of the Patuxent Kiver, and off the 
shore of Mr. Henry Sewell, they canght # mon 


red ing 





ter turtie. Perceiving a vielent conval-sion of the 
water, and a rat movement of the net, they 
haukd i slowly d exunousiy, and discovered 
ther prize. Hvis doubtless the largest shell fish 








cauget in these waters fur tm years, Wenling 
five hucdred and eighty-seven pouods, It ts 
over four feer in width and five in lenath, and 
the exertions of four then were requi to place 
it in w tumiiure wagou.— Lultemore American. 








THE HEN. 
beaunful 
(Dickson), 
of the ben 


The following 


eminent 


remarks are from an 


author on the maternal 


character 


“© The tenderness and solicitade of the hen for 
her hue ones, and the alteration which mater 
nal love bas produced in her temper and her 
habits are really worthy of admiration. Trevi 
ously she was ravenous, insatiable, vagrant and 
timed; but as soon as she becomes a mother, 
becomes frugul, generous, courageous and in 
trepid | she assumes, indeed, all the qualities that 
distinguish the cock, and even carries them to a 
higher degree of perfection. When we see her 
come into the poultry vand, surrounded by her 
littl: oues, for the first tine, she seems as af she 
was proud of her new dignity, and took a pleasure 





she 


in pertorming her duty ler eves are lively, 
animated, and constantly on the alert ; her looks 
are so quick and rapid, that she could tke in 


every object atone glance; and she appears to 
discover at once the ‘onaibe st seed on the ground, 

which she points out to her young ones, and, in 
the clouds, the bird of prey she dreads tor their 
sake; and giving them notice by a doletul ery, 

she induces them immediately to hide themselves 
under ber protecting wings. Incessantly taken 
up with the weifare of her chickens, she excites 
tiem to follow her, aud to eat. She picks their 
food, she serateies the ground in search of 
worms, Which she gives up to them ; stops 
bow and then. she squats down, and forming a 
cradle as it were with her wings, she invites her 
tender offspring to come and gather round, and 
wart themselves beneath her. Soe continues to 
bestow these cares on them till they are of no 
further use to them, which takes place when the 
chickens are quite feathered, and when they are 





ste 


| come to half the size they are to grow to.” 
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CHURCH SPIRES. 


There has been a vagp improvement, of late 
years, in the mode of Build ng church spires. 
The old method of buildim them by means of 
sturiig, has boeu found too expensive and risky. 


They are vow for the most part, when of un- 
usual length, built upon the ground and hoisted. 
Mr. George Hauson, of 





Malden, bas recently 
achieved a success in this line at Newton Cor- 
ver, hear this city. “The spire of the new Eliot 
Chureh at that place is 130 feet in length; this 
was built inside the tower, und hoisted by me ins 
of tackles to its position at the top of the tower, 
adistance of over 80 feet, in less than five hours, 
without accident of any kind. The spire is 
slated—the only one, we believe, in this part of 
the country—thus giving a very large addinonal 
weight, the whole weighing not less than 30 tons. 
The spire was designed by Mr. C. BE. Parker, of 
this city, and attracts the attention of the passers 
by in the ears for its perfect beauty and sym- 
metry, the want of which, in many of the spires 
in this Vieinity, is a Constant annoyance to the 
eve.— Comme reial Bulletin. 














THE FEEGEE ISLANDS, 


After showing that the gospel has gradually 
advanced in these important islands of the South 
Seas, until sixty thousand of the people have 
embraced the religion of Christ, and eleven 
thousand are members of the church, the Rev. 
J. Malvern writes under date of February 17, 
1860, as tolluws: ‘ Bat there are 40,000) still 
heathen, still cannibals, widow stranglers, iifi 
ticides, parricides, matricides, who burn the ue 
alive, and commit every other Feegecan abomina- 
tion; ever quarrelling, fighting, killing and de- 
vouring one another. Enveloped in) Pagan 
darkness, these souls, haviog no missionary or 
teacher to proclaim to them the gospel (which 
would disperse their gloom) and direct them to 
the saviour, are, day by day, with their sin and 
corruption, passing into eternity, and going down 
to eternal death and woe. While we would not 
forget other portions of the mission field, we are 
coustramed tu beseech the chureh of God. still to 
‘pity poor Feyee,’ which has shown such great 
Willingness to receive truth.”’—London Mission- 
ary Herald. 

















Housewife's Department. 
; seasininine ti Flag of our Union.]} 


To preserve Pears. 

Take small, rich, feir fruit, as soon as the pips are 
black; set them over the fire in a kettle, with water to 
cover them; let them simmer until they will yield to the 
pressure of the floger: then with a skimmer put them 
into cold water; pare them wertly, leaving on a little of 
the stem and the biossom end to the core; then wake a 
syrup of @ pound of suger for a pound of fruit; when it 
is boiling bot. pour it over the pears, and Jet it stand unsil 
the next day; then drain it off, make it boiling bot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruitin 
the syrup over the fire, and boil geutly until it is clear, 
then put it into the jars, or spread it on dishes; boil the 
Syrup thick, them put it and the fruit in jars. 





To make Tomato Figs. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in order to re- 
move the skin; then weigh them and place them in a 
stove jir, with a8 much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
let them stand tao dys: then pour off the syrup. and 
boil and skim until no seum rives. Then pour it over the 
tomatoes, and let them staud two days. ax before, then 
boil and -kims again. After the tuird time they are fit to 
dry, if the weather is good; if not, jet them staod in the 
syrup until drying Weather. Then place ou large rarthen 
plates or dishes, and put them in tve sun to dry, whieh 
will take them about a week ; after which pack them down 
iu smajl wooden boxes, with fine white sugar between 
every layer 


To pickle Tomatoes. 


Always use those which are thoroughly ripe. The 
small round ones are decidedly the be-t.) Do not prick 
them as most reeeipt-books direct. Let therm lie ina 


strong brine three or four days, then put them down io 
layers im your jerk, mixing with them small onions and 
pieces of borser dish, them pour ou the vinegar (cold), 
Wiech steuid be first spiced a for peppers; let there be @ 


Cover th 





Spice-bog te Crow intu every pot i carefully, 


and ret them by ju the cellar fur a mouth before u-ing 





To prevent Mildew on Awnings. 


Beit the cloth tntended for awnings for one hour ina 


liquor inte whieh bas been dissolved one cucee of alum, 
of blue vitno 


and the @ we quent teevery four gai 





lous of water. A:low tuecloth te dry thoroughl, before 
itis putup If tae awoing i. up, brash ite -urface over 
with « hot dquoref alum aod biue vith This will teud 
te preveot biidew, aud render it more durable 

Nice Castor Oil. 

UOue drop of the essence of bitter almonds wil! comma 
Ricate ep agree ble taste ant suell to an Cuvee of the 
castor ole f canmerce aod eri] not at all afleet its medi 
clon! action Pereons taking this medicige 1 order 





it te be thas flavored 


Waterproof Coating for Cott>n or Linen. 





Boiled hureed ot osiniog ateout an ounce +f the 
Oxble Of mange © or lta, te the qaart, alll make 
an excelie rproef costi g her cotimer lven cha 
Put on severe! coute orth a brush aod allow em bh to dry 


periretiy 


To preserve Fggs 
if 
and enear the shel. 


)00 take the +ggs os soon ae the hen hae laid them 


with isrd of batter they will Reep 


Os god of new -liid ey ge for some Line 








| THE FOUNDLING: 


TTTES. 


BRILLIANT NOVELE 











@won hand apd for sale, the Milo sing 

1 bound for way srated © - 
ergmal engrmvings. and forming Une cheapest tewks je 
price ever ofl te the pubu Revers ot ~ 
works was © fh expressly for thir estal ment i 
the copyright is cared acconting ty law | We will send 
single copies by mall, pos part, for ” h. of 
a8 pier, pret pase tor owe fowler 


THE BEGGAR or LYONS TRE Reeves aries 


1 Spent ts en liveeet wiih meme 





Ms saeheiet. ana neccties the reade vvant © ubs 
bated interest trom beguoning t) emd 
Written tor MAJON PoC HUNTE 
THE CABIN Boy or, Lire os ne Wine Th 
enks and fancies fb one Shih we ave 
pokes uted The repes nile we have had for it 
todd ate its great popularity with th 
Written tor us ty LIBUTESANT MEnnkay 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER Ps ares Gasspees Pat 


Celestia aud ina ven of 





romance h ’ pas thie. cured * wany tlustre 
thous of CF life and beabits, while the plot of the 
store ts brimming ith novel and startling threbter 

Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS COBB 


THE RUINED ABBEY : ed 





these 
Jn 
nest 


or, Tee Gupsere « 





ts & tale © olden tune, du the regan 
of ch arhes aT when <4 rious of Baglaod, espectais in 
the uty of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 





habits and customs area theme of 
Dt bs freeh with 


eve whose life 

1 faliog incident and adventure 
the siager of Uifeuke delineation 

Written for us by De J H ROBINSON 

THE RED REVENGER or, Thr Pinere Kins 
Fiowinas This tale of the Guit aia its telands 
that portrays many tragic and rotuantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintatued be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the ected pirates 
who infested the seas im its vietnity eo mee ct on 
Ties ago. Wricten for us by NED hen TLIN 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Win Coyertais. A 


Moravian Tale This tap bigh!) interesting story o fby 


ra 


















gone times, depleting ex of Chitling loterest pect 

liar te period of t eribes itis 
one of wet and beet romianees, the vividtiees 
of which has given him such vast popularity ‘This 


tale bas been translated tnto French, and abo re pub 
Hshed in Louden By YLVANUS COBB. Jn 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER; or, Disute te Back 
Vid story of Bast and West, uorivalicd 
in plot ct ter The present is the cenenté ed 
tion of this mmarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the bewt selling book we lave ever tssued ae te this es 


WoUDSM 








tablish ,and the one which the aut te 

his best. By LIEUTENANT Mt KKAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, THe Buccan eek AND Tk CaAkDI- 
of 


Taois Sicilian story of Sea aud Shore is one 
striking interest, and the plot ts happily ee 
skittully carried out) The 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
eveo by Dumas's most fanious parrative the reader 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for usby AUSTIN CG BUKDICK 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Louas tHe Wantors 
Revolutionary Kou tdea and Land, abou 
incident and adventure Mt Cobb bas wov 
the most startiing events of the American He 
into this thrilling story, the popularity ral ial bh is at- 
tested by its passing through sre editic 

Written expressly for us by SYLV ANUS 


THE SCOUT: or, SHakrsnoorens oF The Kevotetion 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle iso tmuch 
jaterest, and narrates with vivid and litelike effect sone 

of the scenes of that eventful period Mayor Poore is 
every » a soldier, and Chis is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the druus 
Written for us by BEN) PEKLEY Pt 4 


THE REBEL SPY: or. Tre Kine’s Vowuntesns. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Kevoiu- 
tion, wives many details of incident and romance of a 

graphic character, and is told) ip a spiey and in- 
teresting way. tis one of Dro Kobineon > earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this feild he 
has no living superior @ ap author 
Written expressly tor us by Da. J. HW. ROBINSON 


THE CHILD OF THE BAY: r, Tu 
TeGe. ‘This tale of lit y OCeRM, 1 
lish and East Ind dent, is the most ating 
sem story We have ever issued. It has the true Mavor of 
the ocean = This book has “doe been re-published by 
Lioyd, London. By.... PLVANLS COBB, Jk 

THE BLACK AV. VENGER. ‘te is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spaniso Main, and owes uiueh of its 
great popularity—tuis being the anti editic to the 
wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the niasters of he Caribbean Sea 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Pb Bore or Mapuip. 
‘The scene of this story is laid © gay Capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes “pn love and adventure 
of a tirilling nature, Asa tale of love ant iptrigue, it 
has tew equals, Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful deaueator of the affections who bas written in 
the present ceutury — Bditic of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by "LIEU 1ENANT MURKAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrinarons of (Lbs. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of @ revolutionary eharac- 

arrington Wie lor a cousiderable period ip 
the goverpment service of Spain, aud he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of (he Can! bean 
Sea. Written for us by. .F. CLINTON BAKKINGITON 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Skcnets oF tne Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to tue brim of startling apd vivid life, 
and containing & most jutensely interesting plot. It 















COBB, Jn 





















Saiton’s Pro- 
hoses of Eng- 




















has been coupared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, ond has 
it isa captivating tale from 
ANUS COBB, Ja. 


Teoched seten edivons. 
beginning toend. By... 


THE DANCING STAB 
CHESAPEAKE his 
written im our Be ac & hap 
acter with great tact and fife. It is the » 
fea tale that Professor lograhem ever w 


SYLY 





jest Vein, and portrays «bar 





ot popular 
io bas 








exceeded in the uuniber of editions Lis tamous 
© Dancing Featver.”’ which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by Hh INGKAHAM. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, Tae Paorner 
OF Tir Lp ‘The rcenes of this story are 
laid pon ie pie. and in (he mountain forest on 
boundary of Kovemia. sud deprete ine ident: of turing 
nerve aud interest It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr Cobb exceis, and tae been provounced su- 
perior to Cooper's famour sory of tue Bravo, the scenes 
of whieh are laid in the seme son 

Witten eapresiy for us by SPLVANUS COMB, Jr. 
or, Hkemion® oF St. ANTONE 
This Komanee of the Continent depitts scenes of @ thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Pars and Venke dunng 
the middle of the last century it will be tet ihered 
that Major Hunter was rent »bromd by the Wor Depart 
ment of the United Slater a lew jeare since On # tour of 
Observation among European fortifications, aud it was 
during this foreign serviee that hag facts Of thin story 
were of tained in Frauce and ite 
Written expressly for us by pre 7: ¢ 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or 
Sinrta. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
ginenli. in the heart of Sunny Spain It ie the moet 
fastiuathog «tory of gipeey Life ever published in thie 











HUNTER 
Tae Chip oF tHe 





ecouutry, aud toough truthful to life, in pet moet start 
Hog in many of ite aborting chapters 
Written exprenely fer us by De J 1. ROBINSON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: ot 10: Ue acus anv rvs 
This rouance of ancient 7 wo one of the 

m ee a pular of Cobb) stories, snd paints « very glow. 
ing picture of ile in that luxurious city it 
every the 
sod tees panned Chreugt: Ch ree eli tic 
The present is the fowriers (4 edition 

L 





country 
doo 
bave pablished 


THE MAID oF THE RANCHE: 


Fikh we 
FYLVANULS CORB, Je 


or, Tue Reovts 









TORS ANI tale toe Tease bor 
der, ay wary pitiens Th eid of tee Lame 
Star State presente vivbd econ rupply the 
Story-erher with hieterhal 4 be eek ee ghee 
all the toterest of rotate & ' ory will 
attest Written for us by ObLINSON 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Toe Wissen ane Cinesasian 
This le & welited and bighly gropie tow of 
Biestiv tid “ ip Kurete, Turkey mr 1 neria 
Written exjtesel} for us by ALSTING. BLUnbiK 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE or, THe Korem's Cap 
Tie is ea trve mee story, wr ' 


ue 

















pion it we me ¢ pitvaling 0 essithal sive ar tinpers 
famous Ked Kove 
Written tor us by Cart HESHKY P CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: ov, Tae Beovmun oF Asviiies 
tory & one @hich bes teen reopul ue 
ntil «ee present the fifteenia edition. aid i* sabd to 
be Mr Cotte teat 
} Mitten expressly for us by SYLVANDT CORK Je 
THE | BLACK NIGHT or, The W bu an 
eterietie rom dase 
joie fr). written in our auther + ur tobing rty ie 
Written expres!) for us by ba s He LOBINeON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Beccasree op tHe Gros 
romantic Btory of the Sem and the Fiore Thir & on 
oe rot theme grape eee stories for whe bh our suthor 
be famous 
Written for us by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE or, Tan *rapiem Cane 
Od Spwin hike be ow tocmt ve 
eg eter a “the tamer Phitip 11 , amd the te oa ‘tne 
Laney tient iene 
Writie «apremly for ae by SYLVANUR COBH Ja 
Address M RALIAU Pett ote 
No Zag V inter street, Berton Mase. 


CR POR SALE AT ALL THE PEMiUbICAL DEruTs 








































Pct! $ 1 orner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IMPROMPTU WISH FOR A FRIEND. 





BY WILLIR WARE. 


God guard thee, friend, from ill, 
While lingering here below ; 

May life's dark, sullen river 
Glide on with peaceful flow, 

Andamay thy young, true heart 
Few earthly sorrows know! 


God grant thy life may never 
Be bitter made by sin; 

May envy ne’er find entrance 
Thy youthful heart within, 

And may thy life be spared, 
A blessing to thy kin. 





THE REMEMBRANCE. 

Methought I stood in realms beyond the grave, 

Where, in a waste and melancholy co 

I saw my mother—the same pensive 

Hung round her forehead, but upon Ter cheek 

Tears, as if shed by one who strove to save 

The thing it loved from ills, though all too weak. 

I looked again into those anxious eves, 

And read the same veiled tenderness; her breast 

Sighed, as if filled with earthly memories. 

I gazed on that loved fare. and gazing blessed, 

Until my eyes o’ertlowed ; but in those tears 

1 felt joy inexpressible—for they 

While flowing brought me back to boyhood’ 's years— 

Waters that washed my human sins awa: 
Joun E. Reape. 


THE MORNING MOON. 
There are men who linger on the stage, 

To gather crumbs and fragments of applause 
When they should sleep in earth, who, like the moon, 
Have brightened up sowe little night of time, 

nd ‘stead of setting when their light is worn, 
Still linger, like its blank and beamless orb, 
When daylight fills the sky. ALEXANDER Smita. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BLOODGOBLIN HIX: 
—or,— 
THE CHARMS OF NOTORIETY. 


BY EDWARD T. WILSON. 
~ Soe 





Ir a man moves through the world without 
taking a great many hints from it, he will be 
sure to get a great many kicks. Such was the 
opinion of an individual who went penniless into 
a strange town, and put up at the tavern of 
Peter Pinwigeon, giving his name as Bloodgoblin 
Hix. He was a well-shaped, middle-sized man, 
extremely muscular, swarthy, and fierce-looking, 
though rather handsome; with thick, shiny, 
black whiskers, moustache, and so forth, and a 
bright-beaming dark eye. When he smiled, the 
terrors vanished from his face, but in repose, it 
was altogether too severe to invite familiarity. 
The towns-people all thonght so, especially Peter 
Pinwigeon, when they came to hear his history. 

As to Peter Pinwigeon, he stood but four feet 
one inch high, and was a pin-feather in weight, 
his inches defying less than ninety pounds. He 
was a little gray man of about forty. To be sure 
he was master of the house, but he was not of 
his wife. She, indeed, ruled him, for his spirit 
could not presume to command a woman who 
was more than twice his avoirdupois. Inches 
goa great ways in this world, whatever people 
may brag concerning intellect. Mrs. Pinwigeon 
had her own weight. But still she was good- 
natured, and, in the magnanimity of her flesh, 
she was not at all tyrannical. 

To come to the first point of our story, Blood- 
goblin Hix stayed three weeks at the tavern— 
four, five, six, seven—ran up a bill, and then an- 
nounced that he was unable to pay it. Here was 
a state of things. 

It was such a state of things that Pinwigeon 
went and told his wife right off. Now Mrs. Pin- 
wigeon—Mrs. Almira Pinwigeon—admired the 
looks of Bloodgoblin Hix. He was a good-sized 
man, and she calculated that he weighed about 
as much as she did. And then he had such a 
mannish, stylish walk. She often sighed, after 
looking after him, and then laid it to too much 
dinner. 

“ And what am I going to do in this state of 
things?” asked Mr. Pinwigeon, of Mrs. Pin- 
wigeon. He looked more desolate than Napo- 
leon flying from Moscow. 

Mrs. Pinwigeon paused. It was a state of 
things, and no mistake. She thought of Hix’s 

good looks, and then she thought of the bill. 
Finally she said : 

“Peter, go and ask him once more.” 

Peter retired and thought it over a while. Fi- 
nally he mustered up courage, and went and 
asked Hix for the money. “ He must have it.” 

Hix eyed him with such a savage frown, that 
Peter was frightened into a brandy cocktail. 

“Perhaps you don’t know who I am!” re- 
turned Hix, in a low growl that sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. “‘ Of all the bloodiest murderers 
on the face of the earth, I am the most desperate 
character !”” 

He looked so, and Pinwigeon would have 
hallooed murder if he had dared to. 

“ But I am reformed, unless Iam roused! I 
should have said that I have been the most reck- 
less assassin. Iam not now. Iam as harmless 
asakitten. Sit down, my friend, and let me 
tell you some of the incidents of my adventurous 
life.” 

There was no resisting the appeal of such a 
man. Pinwigeon glided into a chair like a con- 
valescent ghost. If ever he felt that he was a 
light weight, it was then. 

“Thave been all over the world, and under 
many names, some of which you must have 
heard ; have committed many a fiendish atrocity 
by land and sea. Pirate, assassin, robber, incen- 
diary, poisoner, are all mild names to call me by. 
Whether my father ever committed marder, I do 
not know; but the mere fact of his christening 
me ‘ Bloodgoblin,” seems as if he expected or 
wanted me to be what [have proved to be, the 
bloodiest villain that ever went unhung !” 

“Tshonld think you would be afraid to con- 


fess it,” said Pinwigeon, timidly. 
“Ha, ha! What is fear? I don’t know what 
fear is. Besides, I always took care nothing 


could be prove] against me. TI have been tried 
tor murder in seventeen foreign countries, under 
different names, as I to!d you; but I always 


managed to be sly enough to get acquitted. 
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More than forty of my murders were never 
heard of. But if the graves of the land and sea, 
in this country and abroad, could speak, they 
would all ery out upon Bloodgoblin Hix! I 
only wish I had some of the immense treasures 
which I squandered ; or whick now lie buried by 
me in different parts of the world. Wouldn't I 
pay you?” 

“T wish you had,” said Pinwizeon, fervently. 

“ But one thing I can truly say,” continued 
Hix, smiling sweetly ; “among all the crimes I 
have committed, injuring women was never one. 
I never harmed a woman!” 

“That was noble of you! I never harmed a 
woman, either,” said Peter, proudly. 

“ Many a beautiful woman has fallen in love 
with me, married and single, although they knew 
what a bloody monster I had been. They all 
said they couldn’t help it, and so, of course they 
were not to blame. I never knew a woman to 
blame for anything. But though they loved me, 
I never harmed them. It was against my prin- 
ciples. But as for men, O, I tell you,”—and he 
smacked his lips and smiled, “ many’s the jolly 
time I’ve had shedding their blood !’” 

“ But you’re reformed now, aint you?” asked 
Pinwigeon, shuddering and wishing he was gone. 

“Yes, O yes! I commenced reforming about 
six months ago. It was a woman who reformed 
me. I wish I had a good audience before me, 
I'd curdle their blood for them !” 

“You don't mean to say that you would be 
willing to tell right out, before an audience, do 
you ?” asked the amazed landlord. 

“ Of course I do.” 
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“Then, I'll tell you @hat I'll do; and you'll . 


draw a crowd, and be able to pay me. I'll hire 
the town hall.” 

“How many will it hold ?” 

“ About two hundred.” 

“Not largeenough. Can’t you get a church?” 

“TI might,” mused Peter, “if they only knew 
what a monster you are—I mean what a reformed 
monster you are.” 

“Will you try ?” thundered Hix. 

“Of course I will,” said the conciliatory Pin- 
wigeon, dreading the wrath which any short- 
coming on his part might rouse. “ You can take 
your own time about pay, for the present; and 
if we can get your name up around here, as the 
reformed murderer, you'll make a handsome 
living out of it. Aint I your friend ?” 

“Youaremy humming-bird! [ll stick to you 
to the last, even if you should want a murder or 
two done. Though I wouldn’t do it for myself, 
my tulip.” 

Peter Pinwigeon soon found that he had 
“builded better than he knew.” 

The reports which he and his equally amazed 
wife spread, regarding the character of the self- 
avowed monster, Hix, drew crowds of the towns- 
people to the tavern to get a peep. Both sexes, 
all ages and conditions in life visited the house, 
on one pretence and another, and greatly swelled 
the patronage of the inn, to begin with. 

At first, Mrs. Pinwigeon was rather shy of 
Bloodgoblin. But her interest increased. Her 
curiosity was aroused. The good looks seemed 
the more remarkable; and after all, thought she, 
“ He has been reformed, and he was reformed by 
a woman; so I don’t see, now, why he aint as 
good as anybody else.” So gradually she be- 
came more sociable with him than ever. 

Young men, taking the cue from the Pinwi- 
geons, drank with him and were proud of ap- 
pearing intimate with him. Young women, un- 
der the countenance of Mrs. Pinwigeon, smiled 
upon the good-looking monster, and chatted 
coquettishly with the blood-stained celebrity, and 
thought how handsome and romantic the reform- 
ed devil was; and pious old folks, trusting in his 
“ change ot heart,” looked upon him with a kind 
of compassionate attachment, as a “ brand pluck- 
ed from the burning.” 

“Tt must be,” thought they, “that he has 
been spared to be an instrument in the hands of 
Heaven to work out great good for his fellow- 
creeturs.”” : 

“On this hint” Peter Pinwigeon “spake ;” 
and being very proud of his piratical protege, he 
urged his interests with so much unction, that he 
did finally manage to get the big church for him 
to lecture in. 

To be sure, at first, there was some demurring ; 
but then curiosity was alive, and the town had 
long wanted a sensation, and all wished to hear 
the extraordinary revelations,“and some thought 
Bloodgoblin might be the means of getting up a 
revival in religion ; and the town hall was gen- 
erally conceded to be not large enough. 

“And then he is such a handsome man!” 
said the young and middle-aged women. 

“And such a jolly fellow!” said the young 


men. 

“ And the villain has reformed,” said others. 

“And we get a good price for letting the 
church,” thought the pew: holders. 

“ Wouldn’t miss hearing him for anything,” 
was the universal feeling, which was strengthened 


from day to day, by the significant hints of | 


Bloodgoblin himself, who, when Kidd, Gibbs, 
Burke, Sawney Bean and other wonders of in- 
iquity were mentioned to him, smiled with con- 
tempt at their deeds, as being aliogether puerile 
and of no account compared with his own. 

So, after a long, feverish fermentation in that 
horror-seeking community, the evening came, 
and the church was filled, at a good price for 
males, “ half price for the fair sex, and nothing 
for old ladies of sixty and upwards, of good mor- 
al and religious character.” 

Bloodgoblin made a good appearance in the 
pulpit. His own clothes were rusty, and as, 
much to the landlord's regret, Pinwigeon’s would 
not fit a man of his size, Mrs. Pinwigeon kindly 
loaned him a black suit which had belonged to 
her dead brother, with the remark, “ Ours was a 
sizable family.” 

Hix understood dramatic effect, and tied un- 
derneath a broad, 
blood-red tippet; while before the pulpit hung 
a black flag, made of glazed cambric, and orna- 
mented with a white cotton skull and cross- 
bones, cut out and sewed on by Mrs. Pinwigeon 
herself. 

Numerous were the spectacles, spy-glasses, 
microscopes and burming-glasses used on thas 


turnover collar, a massive 
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| of my bloody life. 


hearts throbbed wildly, 

and all perspired pro- 
And Bloodgoblin Hix got up; when, at 
the suggestion of a deacon, who was completely 
carried away by the excitement of the hour and 
the popularity of Hix, he was greeted with three 
cheers 


great moral occasion; 
fans waved vigorously, 
fusely. 


“My friends,” said Bloodgoblin, in his deepest 
and most ruftianly tones, “or if you will suffer 
me to call you by a still nearer and more familiar 
term,—messmates !—for I hope to live and die 
with you,—I do not attribute this hearty and af- 
fectionate reception so much to my own merits 
as to your kind feclings towards me, as being 
one who has made his mark in the world.” 

“Hurra! Three more cheers!” shouted Pin- 
wigeon, in his pew. But Mrs. Pinwigeon told 
him he must n’t interrupt, “for the sermon was 
begun.” 

“Your kind cheers recall the bloody hours, 
when at the head of my men, we went into action 

against the defenceless, on the high seas. We 
always gave three cheers befure we boarded, and 
commenged cutting throats, shooting, 
making prisoners, gagging, maiming, barning 
alive, throwing overboard, scuttling and sinking, 
setting on fire, hanging, committing robbery, 
rapine, and so fort Many were the happy 
hours I spent in that kind of work. 
course, I hadn’t reformed into the present state 
of unhappy repentance. 

He put his handkerchief to his eyes. 

“ Poor fellow!” murmured many. 

“Dear man! How he takes on,” said the 
elderly ladies.“ But it will do him good.’ 

“TI don’t want to boast, my brother and sister 
messmates,”” continued Hix; “but when I com- 
menced my career, feeling that I should be hung, 
sometime or other, I determined that it was as 
good to be hung for a sheep as a lamb; and as I 
must die, I'd leave a good name behind at any 
rate; and Iam confident that two thirds of the 
piracies done in the last eighteen years, were done 
by me, in different parts of the world. I don’t 
wish to enter into particulars—I haven’t time, 
and it would n’t be exactly safe, perhaps,—but I 
will give you a slight outline, which will be quite 
satisfactory to you all. 

“ When I was in the slave trade, I transported 
no less than fourteen thousand niggers from 
their peaceful homes in Africa, to various Ameri- 
can shores, besides sending three or four thousand 
toThe bottom, for trying to get free on the pas- 
sage—though I always spared the females.” 

Here there was a great sensation among the 
feminine portion of the admiring auditory. 

“I have set fire to seventeen vessels of all 
classes ; scuttled and sunk twenty-seven ; blown 
up three; and left seven without a boat, sail, 
oar or helm, and all their crews tied, to starve to 
death, with plenty of food before their eyes, to 
aggravate their living moments.” 

Groans and sighs greeted this declaration. 

“T once caused a young lady of seventeen to 
cut her father’s throat and push her brother over- 
board. I then crucified heybaby—she said she 
was a young widow—and then took her with me, 
on a voyage round the world. For all this, she 
wished me to marry her; but my conscience 
wouldn’t permit me to make her the wife of a 

irate.” 

“Tle was a considerate creetur, sartin! mur- 
mured one old lady, disposed to make the best 
of him. 

“On land I have made myself equally terrible 
and celebrated, in various parts of the world. 
A lady refused me, and I burnt the house & her 
wedding-night, with all that were in it, after hav- 
ing called her out to save her, and locked the 
doors. Once I killed a harmless hermit—who 
was supposed to have i hidden t 
—cutting him short, inch after inch, beginning 
at his toes. But the stubborn fellow wouldn’t 
tell. On another occasion, a farmer having 
scowled at me—that was in Persia—I poisoned a 
flock of forty thousand sheep. ‘I'his was charged 
to me, but they couldn’t prove it, and in revenge 
I poisoned all the springs of two cities, twelve 
towns and sixty-three villages, killing twenty- 
nine thousand people in all. They thought it 
was cholera; but if you go and open them, you 
can see for yourselves. 

“ Another of my greatest exploits was poisoning 
a great general, on the eve of a battle, which 
would have given freedom to a whole nation. 
By killing him I made them slaves forever !’”” 

“What a enormous creechur!”’ was the gen- 
eral whisper. 

“Tf the truth was known, I poisoned the Czar 
of Russia; and I think that atoned for a good 
deal ; but { have my chief consolation in the as- 
surance of the Bible, which I always studied— 
between murders, when I had a fit of goodness— 
and which says that it is better for ninety-nine in- 
nocent ones to escape, than for one guilty one to 
be punished. More than this, messmates, a wo- 
man—blessings on the sex !—reformed me; but 
alas! she died before I could marry her. 

“ The thought of her overcomes me so that I 
cannot go on with my story, to-night; but I 
have the pleasure of announcing that I have 
made arrangements to open a barber's shop in 
this town, where, for nothing, I shall at all 
times be ready and happy to relate to my cus- 
tomers any of the numerous atrocious incidents 
I would also state that I 
shall soon send to South America for a vast 
amount of gold and jewels which I have buried 
there, and with which I intend to build a church 


stabbing, 





, here, and give it to the town.” 


“That proves he is refurmed !” 

“ Blessings on him!” 

“No mistake !” 

“Jinerous pirate!” 

“Let's give him three more cheers !"" 

And Bloodgoblin Hix was honored with three 
cheers again, and came down triumphant from 
the pulpit, to receive the congratulations of an 
audience whom he had electritied by his atrocity 
and cheered by his gallantry, magnanimity and 
reformation. 

Before the assembly dispersed, 
twenty of the townspeople promi-ed to be shaved 
and a larger namber of 


more than 

by nobody buat himself; 

fascinated females sighed to think that they bad 

no beards. But when he assured them that he 

was also to be a ladies’ hair-dresser, their delight 
. 
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| self on her deathbed, 


Bat then, of | 
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was unbounded, and they went home to dote and 
dream upon him, and determined to know more 
of the atrocities of such a handsome and cele 
brated man. 

The result of his notoriety, thus daringly ad- 
ventured for, was a flourtshing patronage tor his 
barber's shop, which was next door to Piuwigeon’s 
tavern. 

Bloodgoblin’s tame grew with every story of 
horror with which he regaled the ears of those 
patronized and) Mrs. 
evinced such an increasing preference for him, 
that Mr. Pinwigeon wilted in less than a year, 
till he died. And 
Bloodgoblin Hix 
married the handsome property he lett, with Mrs. 
Pinwigeon upon it. 

The marriage was satisfactory to her, up to the 
last moment, seven years afterwards, when Mrs. 
Almira Bloodgoblin Pinwigeon Bis found her- 
dropping otf 


who him ; Pinwigeon 


becoming thinner and lighter, 


six months afier the funeral, 


with the 
dropsy. 
“ There is one thing I want to say to you, my 


” ” 


go. 
“I'm go- 
You haven't been untrue to me!” 


dear wife,” said Bloodgoblin, “ before 


“ Be quick then, dearest,” 


you 
said she, 
ing. 

“T thoaght it might be some consolation to 
you in your last moments, to know that the stories 
I have told about my committing so many crimes, 
and being such a distinguished pirate, are all 
humbug ?” 

“ What!” shricked the dying woman. 

“Never committed a crime in my life,” de- 
clared he, expecting her to look thankful. 

“Eh! Never committed murder ?”’ she gasped, 
looking at him with a glance of disgust. 

“ Nerry one !”” he said, emphatically. 

“O you horrid, deceitful wretch!’ cried she, 
with a scornful kick of the bed-clothes. ‘ Now 
I'm glad to get rid of you. O how shamefully 
I've been deceived. I always had the idea that 
yeu were a good, notorious man. © my poor 
dear first husband. Peter! Peter! I am com- 
ing—Pinwigeon!” she added, in a whisper— 
“ Pin—wige—” 

And she went to heaven disappointed. 
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COOL IMPUDENCE. 


George White once had a wider notoriety as a 
thief than any other man, and was an ininate of 
almost every jail and prison in this Common- 
wealth. He was once arraigned for stealing, 
(etore a court over which Judge Sedgwick (from 
whose lips the story comes) presided. James 
Sullivan who was attorney general, argued the 
case for the government. In the course of his 
speech, one of the jury, leaning forward, rested 
his elbow on his Knee and covered his eyes with 
his hand. White rose up in the bar, and ad- 
dressing the speaker, said : 

“You may as well stop, Mr. Sullivan; you 
have talked one of the jury to sleep!” 

Sullivan, who was quick and passionate, turn- 
ed to the bar, exclaiming with much vehemence : 

“You thief! Your torehead bears the letter 
T. which stamps your character,’’—and proceed- 
ed to lecture him most severely for his frequent 
arraignment, uot forgetting to tell him ot the 
nine indictments then pending against him at 
that court. ‘The whole audience was aroused to 
the highest pitch of attention by this singular 
scene. White stood as unmoved as marble 
through the stinging reproof of the attorney 
general, and, when it was finished, quietly re- 
marked : 

“ You may proceed with your argument, Mr. 
Sullivan ; you have waked him up!” 

The audience was convulsed with laughter, 
Judge S., remarking that he never in his life 
found it so difficult as then to maintain the 
dignity that belonged to his judicial station.— 
Barre Gasette. 





GREAT SALT LAKE. 


The water-marks show that the lake is now a 
mere remnant of what was one of the mighty 
water collections of the earth. Along the base 
of the mountain-walls of the valley, if we may so 
term the limits of the basin, are distinct water- 
marks, the more elevated order being from 75 to 
100 feet above the level of the valley. ‘They are 
almost conclusive evidence that a great sea once 
existed in Utah Valley, whose breakers have left 
the marks of their power indented upon the rocky 
front of their mountain confines as a monument 
of their power. The whole face of the country 
appears to have passed through caloric influences 
of the intensest character. Enormous rocks 
fringe its margin, which are charred as black as 
ebony from the operation of the heat, and their 
fragmentary condition bespeaks the mighty con- 
vulsions which they have passed through. Near 
the lake’s centre there is quite a large isiand, up- 
on which these volcanic indications are equally 
emphatic. So extremely salt is the water of 
Sait Lake that tish cannotlive in it. Its average 
depth is 50 feet, its size 60 by 40 or 50 miles,— 
Oregon Herald. 
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GARIBALDI AFTER MELAZZO. 
Here an incident occurred which deserves to 
be mentioned, as showing the singular character 
ot Garibaldi. Finding his shirt dirty aud soued 
from his personal struggles, he took ut off, wash- 
ed it in the brook hard by, and hung it up on the 
bushes, ate his lanch of bread, fruit and water, 
smoked his cigar bare-backed, and, wrapt in 
thought, sat apparently contemplating the dry- | 
ing of his parment; thus, in the held or bivouac, | 
tharing danger and hardship with the hua blest | 
| 

| 





of his followers. Directly lis shirt was dry, he 
went on board the Tukeri, formerly Veloce, ly- 
ing in the bay on the western side of the peninsula, | 
and pe rsonally directed her fire on the fortress | 
and retiring masses.—London Morning Herald. | 
! 
| 
| 
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SUICIDE OF A CLERGYMAN. 

The Rev. George Martin, Vicar of Harberton, 
Canen of Exeter Cathedral, Cuancellor of the 
diocess of Exeter, and Judge of the Exeter Con- 
sistorial Court, commitred suicide by cutting his 
throat, in a titof insanity. He had been mach 
disturbed in his mind respecting a mistake of Ss 
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An Tvdiana man was travelling down the Ons e 
steamer, with @ mare anta te ear when bye 
sedden caren of the beat, all three were titel om ° 
river The Hoosier, ae he nn ' and 
abowe the water lof t f the t 
baving @ batural } tof te we a 
would carry him safe ashore The Mare teok «tee 
ine for the strore, but the frightened seem lusitis 
down the current, #ifh its owner «t hevgiog fe 

Let go the colt, and hang to the old ma et 
some of bie friends 
Piree beoh exclaimed the H 


water trom bis meuth 
foundleond dog. * Tt sali might, fine 
let go the colt, but toa wan that 

eXactly the time for seapprmg 4 


amt shakiog I 





bt swum, this alot 
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Rogers the poet used to tell 
A mislefeetor 


the stary of the bealy of 
who was hanged in chaios di+ 
the night Nearly a fortnight afterwards | 
bing tog tn the mir, and box 
of the executioner the ff 
not quite dead nd bibs son a trek a by heard 
his groan, took bim home, and ¢ 
recovered they were aw 





a OD st oecaston was 





avd fou 


} suest at his old trade— packing Up every article of value 
j iu the house, They agreed thar he would he Letter re 
| turned to the place from whence he came and re-st rang: 


Hog bom, they put tam back bate 
gibber 


the took « 


aeou the 


A short time ago, says the Glasgow Guantian, a Prim 
tive Methodist while cheoursing tn 
hundred miles from Bar! Greys niootnent tr 
took occasion to mention the many Citas 
Which offen had beset tis peth = Bur 
the aidet of all my difficulties, Da 
the good work by the following 
ing into my mind, aint | 
This is about as good as the e& 
former's Gazette complimenting L 
seusible remark, that 

| manners.” 


a chapel not one 
Newrnstie, 
eid dite ul ties 
said he " 
wl fo persevere: io 








wd Chesterfield for his 
“evil communications corrupt good 


“Sonny, where 's your father” 

* Father ‘s dead, 

“ tave you any mother? 

* Yes, | had one, bur she's got married to Joe Danklin, 
and don't be my mother any more, ‘catise she says she's 
wet enough to do to “tnd to Lis own young ’ 

“Smart boy '—here sa dume for you 

* ‘That Bye, sir, 

“How? 

“ Why, by tellin’ big yarns to green “uns like you, ata 
dime a pop. 


uns 


it's the way | get oy livin 


© Why, you rascal,’ said Radelitle. the ibe - neon ian, 
to a paver, who du A his, do you pre 
for such wa piece of work’ Why. vou tay , 
pavement, aud them covered it over with earth to hide 
your bad wor 

* Doctor.” said the paver, 
work the earth hides, 

“You dog, you,” said Radcliffe, * you are a wit 

miust be poor; come in, and you shall be paid 









“mine ix not the only bad 
You 


A gentleman, who could not pronounce the letter R, 
was asked to read the following 
“Robert gave Richard a rap in the ribs, 
For roasting the rabbit s0 rare 
He evaded the difficulty in the following ingenious 
manner: 
“Bobby gave Dicky a thump in the side, 
For cooking the buauy so little 


Quilp overheard, the ot 
couple of Lonest German 
Over their “lager” about rich men aud re hes 
how rich,” said one of them, ‘would you like fo be, if 
you could have it for the trouble of asking’ Haus re- 
flected for a moment On the starting p opostiion, aud re 
plied gleefully, * Well, Lstould like to be se rien, that 
I shouida’t have to work more as four or five howrsa cay 


vr day, adislogue between a 
who were 





An elegiac poet in the Farmington (Me ) Chronicle is in 
consolabie in view of the deach of w © feliow-citizen,’” 
Hear him (or her) 

* Can one be found to fill the place 
Of this lamented tien? 
Then let bias come, wud be shall be 
Uur tellow-citizen ' 


When the celebrated Viotti (the father of modern vie- 
lin playing), then residing tu London, turned wine mer- 
chant, # young nobiemau, one of b 









how could you, #0 artist of such high > 
jourseif by becoming & trofficher in wine , 
tir,” Viottl replied, © simply because I tind that bo hog: 
list like wine better than suuric 


Addison was an elegant writer, but the following to an 
“ili-tavored lady’) Was decidediy wore UnhanUsOMe io 
him than the lady could have been 

Whiie in the dark on thy soft hand IT bur 
And heard the tempting s)ren in thy tongue 
What flames, what darts, what anguish | ene dured, 
But when the candle entered 1 was cured 





My friend, the cikinie: ealled on me to bid farewell 
belie he quitted town, and on is departure he rail | 
am going af the country I ventured to cormece his 
purareolugy, by saying Guat We Were aecurte tied Co amy 

* going inte the country.” He thanked me for thie cor 
rectiun, said he profited by my less, aud adued, °° 1 
will Kuock info your door On My tetury 





The following isa verbatim copy ofa os tter received a 
few days ago by @ solteiior tu the country from bis clerk 
ip spotuer parc of the county Sir, Dam er 
inform you tuat two murderous assaults were * 
bear tuls town yesterday eveniog, Hud that your attend 
auce will be required here at the petty semeious, to demnd 
the parties in both cases 








A certain divine gave out a omnis to his choristers, ha 
attempted to set if toa new tune, but having tode 
biuuuer, the clergyman, When be Cau Co thet part ot 
the litany, “ Lord, bave mercy Ou Us loc rabie mites 
in his tuen made another biunver dread it est 

* Lord, have merey ou our miserable slogers 
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Squire Jack was a cabinet-maker 
kno«n far and wide 48 @ master workineD Jue day 
couple came to bis office to yet marred. ‘bhe tau '« thee 
was familiar to the squire, aud be ordered tin off in thie 
wise —** Begone, you scoundrel’ —~you haven t putt me 
fur your first wile’s ccflin! 







do undertaker, 


A gentleman, passing through some public office, waa 
affrouted by the clerks. aud was aivieed ty completa to 
the principal, which he did tuus I bave leew elured 
by rome rascals of this pince, onl Teaine to acquaint yoo 
of it, a# | understand you are the princi pa: 


It being binted toa barrister, who was wearying the 
court with a long and dull argument, that he ovgut toe 
bring it to = close, he nels plc A whi epeak ae 
song as 1 please ken longer than you 
picase already, mudet 
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* paid his ak 





ow that Mr 





~ Dora, what did you do with that t 








Jones greased his bx tule morning ’ ane 
warm, | baked the griddle cakes with it You aid, 
eu! Confeound you, | thuught pou Lad wasted it 
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The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THR HOMER CIRCLE 

This long-established and well known weekly paper, 

after fourtern years Unequal - a ta t\ ane 5 pulanty 

| has become a © household » " ‘ , 
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and cvuntry, all over tie Wide eatentot Le | piled Slates 

It ehouid bee weekly visitor to every Amervan home 
berause 
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